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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
‘public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and _ international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Problems of United States National Security Policy 


by Under Secretary Herter? 


I believe the only ambiguous word in my sub- 
ject is the word “security.” What do we mean by 
these four syllables, particularly as they apply to 
our relations with the many other countries of the 
world whose state of economic and political health 
increasingly affects our future? 

I recall from my university days that, when 
there was any ambiguity concerning the subject 
for debate, we consulted a dictionary and agreed 
on a definition of terms. If we look up the word 
security we will usually find it defined as “free- 
dom from exposure to danger.” 

Is this what we want or really expect? I think 
you see my point. Our freedom was won and has 
been maintained in the face of varying degrees 
of danger throughout our history. We were born 
of a revolution and exist today in a period of huge 
revolutionary change. 

I cannot, as a responsible government official, 
recommend a national policy of insecurity, but I 
can emphasize that security—after all—is, and 
will probably always remain, comparative. The 
elements of danger in the world, whether seen 
from a military, economic, political, or technologi- 
cal point of view, are elements which will continue 
to exist for a long time. We cannot wish them 
away. They are factors which might prompt 
feelings of insecurity if we failed to interpret and 
respond to them as competitive forces which chal- 
lenge all our energies and imagination. 

The useful definition of “national security” used 
at last year’s conference concerned itself with 
“preserving, enjoying, and maintaining” elements 

* Address made at the 10th annual Student Conference 
on U.S. Affairs (SCUSA), U.S. Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y., on Dec. 3 (press release 729). 
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of our national life and independence. This is . 
basic. It explains what national security involves. 
I think, however, it might be helpful to enlarge 
this concept by recognizing the need to understand 
and guide those creative forces at work in the 
world outside our door. 

I consider this a no less important aspect of our 
security. We must be actively at work sharing 
with others our experience in developing a better 
way of life. Our most important freedoms have 
been freedoms “for” rather than freedoms “from.” 
The accent has been on the positive: life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. The Secretary of 
State stressed this theme when he said, in an ad- 
dress at Cleveland 2 weeks ago, “Our nation was 
founded by those who felt it their personal mis- 
sion not just to accommodate themselves to change 
brought about by others but to be themselves a 
force for change.” ? Our national security policy, 
therefore, as our nation continues to grow and to 
develop ideas, will be successful only if we main- 
tain a positive approach which accepts competi- 
tion and danger as elements of survival. There 
cannot, with all due respect to the dictionary defi- 
nition, be any overexposure to danger and the 
problems of the world if we are to maintain and 
improve the quality of our leadership in the inter- 
national field. 

I say “international” because, as I believe I have 
demonstrated, national security depends not only 
on the well-being of our country but on that 
fascinating relationship between the dynamic, ex- 
panding forces to be found at the heart of our 
domestic life and also at the center of many 
emerging nations overseas. 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 8, 1958, p. 897. 





Military Factors 


My purpose this afternoon is to focus on the 
international aspects of our security problem 
rather than on an enumeration of problems of 
security seen merely from the U.S. point of view. 
I am led to this by the provocativeness of the pro- 
gram which is up for your consideration. It 
recognizes the era of revolutionary change in 
which we live. Particularly appropriate is the 
conference’s emphasis on the billion human beings 
who are balanced so precariously between the free 
world and the Communist empire. The decision 
of these people, as they compare Sino-Soviet 
promises and performances against our own, is a 
decision we must respect and try to influence for 
the very simple reason that our future hangs 
on it. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of 
this period of change in the world is the relative 
soundless, bloodless quality of the revolutions in 
progress. I use this phrase despite the coups 
d’état, the purges, and the “on-and-off day” bom- 
bardment of certain islands with which we are 
all familiar. For the more significant changes 
taking place below the surface level of events are 
being effected not by violence and military means 
but by more subtle forms of indirect aggression 
and by the force of ideas articulated and put into 
circulation with intense fervor. Let us be thank- 
ful that military war between the two world blocs 
does not exist. But let us not take for granted 
the uneasy stages of truce in which we find our- 
selves at present; for a truce is not a resting but 
a working period. It represents a margin of time 
in which we must try to win the day by persua- 
sive—but not military—action. 

These halls and this Point are well acquainted 
with the description of war by Von Clausewitz 
as “a continuation of state policy by other means.” 
That was in the days when you could get away 
with it. This classic pattern of applying force 
to achieve political objectives in international re- 
lations is not accepted as valid among the free 
democratic nations. But it has not been entirely 
discredited in other areas. We live in a world 
contracted by means of communication and by the 
force of alert, worldwide public opinion marshaled 
by such news-conscious terriers as the press and 
channeled through such organs as the United Na- 
tions. This is a very good thing. But because I 
suggest that military aggression, with the nuclear 
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capabilities available to modern powers, is no 
longer an instrument of state policy does not, 
unfortunately, mean that defense spending is un- 
necessary. We must maintain the balance of de- 
terrent power until our relations with Mr. 
Khrushchev or his successor have been sorted out 
more satisfactorily. And we must accomplish 


this without so shackling our economy and regi- 
menting our society as to surrender the basic 
freedoms we hold essential. 


Economic Factors 

The transition from military to economic 
spheres in this discussion is obvious and compel- 
ling; for if the targets outlined by Mr. Khru- 
shchev for 1965 and 1970 are met on schedule and 
if our economy should happen to lose some of its 
dynamic drive, then the Communists will have 
made comparative gains in economic competition 
with the West which will be measurable to the 
degree that they assist Soviet economic, political, 
and propaganda infiltration into the less devel- 
oped nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Progress in the economic field is probably less 
important in terms of Soviet development than 
as a factor which will certainly influence the Afro- 
Asian world, on which this conference has cen- 
tered its interests. For if the Soviet sphere 
comes close to matching our production in the next 
15 years, the history of this complex part of the 
world will begin to be determined by the attrac- 
tiveness of the Moscow-Peking axis and by the 
sense of accomplishment which this axis is then 
capable of representing to the struggling areas of 
Asia and Africa. These are climactic years in 
the growth of our huge neighbors to the east. 
We must regard Sino-Soviet economic advances 
with respect. This should not, however, give way 
to alarm, for, regardless of the material progress 
the Soviet bloc is capable of making, we know 
that the sensitivity of the uncommitted nations 
between us will influence them to avoid such 
tragic, captive situations as are evoked either by 
the example of Red China’s rural communes, the 
name of a country—Hungary—or the name of a 
man—Boris Pasternak. 


Political Factors 


No one likes being a prisoner, whether trom 
military, economic, or ideological pressures. But 
a common root to these forms of captivity exists. 
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It is political. This is why, having touched on 
military and economic factors in the security 
field, we must appreciate their political aspect. 
The impact of the Sino-Soviet economic offensive, 
as I have already suggested, must be studied for 
the manner in which it will affect the political 
complexion of the uncommitted areas. To pin 
this point down, let me quote one of Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s more significant sentences: “We value 
trade least for economic and most for political 
purposes.” 

What of the billion people who live in these 
less developed lands between us? They are liter- 
ally crushed by poverty and exist on incomes of 
about a dollar a week. But they are no longer 
resigned to accept this miserable condition. They 
sense, by the example of what the Soviet Union 
has done in 40 years and what Red China is at- 
tempting to do in 15, what remarkable improve- 
ments can be effected by human effort if one ac- 
cepts the controlling leverage of duress. It is 
no wonder then that in many of these countries 
economic development is rapidly becoming the 
driving and dominant political force. 

Let us consider a few statistics: Within the 
last 15 years, 700 million people of 21 countries 
have won political independence. If we look at 
only one continent, Africa, we will find a com- 
pulsive drive for independence that affects 140 
million people now living in dependent territories. 

These facts are warning of a huge political 
problem, international in scope, which affects our 
security. We know that the struggle for inde- 
pendence does not end with the passing of the 
colonial phase. This marks a beginning of 
another form of struggle—beset with new respon- 
sibilities, temptations, and perils—to maintain 
and improve the mechanism of independent rule. 
The vital question which arises from this situation 
is whether the leaders of these new governments 
will be able to preserve individual liberties, as in 
India, while struggling against time to establish 
their economies. 

This consideration of military, economic, and 
political factors brings us face to face with one 
of the most startling paradoxes of our time. It 
is, perhaps, a paradox we are not prepared for. 
We must remember, despite the brutalities of the 
Soviet system, that the world’s image of America 
is quite different from what we know it to be 
from direct experience as its citizens. We must 
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recognize—and here I quote from a recent address 
entitled “A Plan for Waging the Economic War” 
by Donald K. David, for many years dean of the 
Harvard Business School—that “the wholly ma- 
terialistic Soviet approach to life has acquired 
an almost spiritual quality in the minds of hun- 
dreds of millions of people while our civilization, 
based on the spiritual concept of man created in 
the image of God, has acquired the reputation of 
being hard, cold, and often inhumanely material- 
istic.” 

The word “almost” is a key to this statement. 
It suggests the amount of work which lies ahead 
of us in another field directly related to our se- 
curity, if our informational services and programs 
of cultural and educational exchange are to be 
effective. It is only if we are successful in im- 
proving and accelerating our efforts in this field 
that we will be able to convey a clearer image of 
the America we are still in the process of creating. 


Lenin’s Challenge 

Let us step back for a few moments from the 
present to 1924. You will recall that in that year 
Lenin wrote: 

First we will take Eastern Europe; next the masses 
of Asia; and finally we will encircle the last bastion of 
eapitalism—the United States. We shall not have to 
attack it, it will fall like overripe fruit into our hands. 
Looking out over this audience, I have no sense 
of mental or physical decay, or even fatigue. 
Quite the opposite. But we must be thankful for 
Lenin’s revealing remark. He has put the chal- 
lenge in perspective. It is a challenge which has 
been developing for many years. That astute 
French visitor to our shores, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, also recognized this even when Russia was 
still under czarist rule. 

What are we to do in the face of a threat which 
quite obviously endangers our security? It is not 
a matter which can be solved overnight. It is 
a threat which can be met less by a change in 
direction than a change of emphasis in some of 
our policies. I think you are all well informed 
on some of our specific programs in the economic 
and technical fields and will be considering their 
application in Asia and Africa during the next 
few days. More generally, I believe that our de- 
gree of success will mount in direct proportion to 
the sense of awareness of the issues which can be 
developed in the average American citizen. 
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We have always responded brilliantly to com- 
petition. I am sure that an increasing awareness 
by the general public that the most vital aspects 
of our security are economic, technological, politi- 
cal, and psychological will not only be a cause of 
relief but will release all the imaginative energies 
which are so distinctive a part of our heritage. 

It is increasingly accepted that the most signifi- 
cant division in the uncommitted areas of Africa 
and Asia in this period of tension is not one of 
political commitment. It is a division brought 
into being by the widening gap between the living 
conditions of the more developed and underde- 
veloped countries. In the former the per capita 
rate of production rises sharply in contrast to the 
latter, where it barely keeps up with population 
increases. This gap between rich and _ poor, 
between the “have” and “have not” nations, is a 
profound reality of our time. As economists have 
pointed out, if the gap is not reduced and brought 
into equilibrium it will become an increasing 
source of irritation in those large parts of the 
world which are not under some form of state 
economic control. 

In his keynote address to the conference last 
year Mr. William C. Foster, former Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense, referred to the rising expecta- 
tions which characterize the revolution of these 
various peoples of the Middle and Far East. 
Their legitimate, even their irresponsible, de- 
mands and longings, as well as their fears and 
aspirations, are subjects to which we must turn 
with increasing sensitivity and knowledge. 

We think of our country as a melting pot of all 
nationalities. Yet when the phrase “America— 
God’s crucible” was coined earlier in this century, 
it was essentially a reference to all the immigrants 
from Europe who found refuge on these shores. 
We are still, in the eyes of our Asian and African 
and Latin American friends, somewhat removed 
from the habits and emotional climate of their 
life. But the theme of our revolution in liberty 
still persists. Even in the most recent document 
outlining a plan for a possible union of west Afri- 
can states, signed by the premiers of Ghana and 
Guinea, tribute is paid to the example of our Thir- 
teen Original Colonies and to the inspiration 
which brought them together. 


Competition in the International Sense 


To sum up—competition in the international 
sense, not alone military but economic, political, 
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and spiritual, is the basic factor which affects our 
security. In this dawning era of atomic power 
and outer space, competition will be increasingly 
intensified. Each of you in his own way in the 
days to come will be concerned with one or an- 
other of all of these aspects, whether or not you 
decide to make your careers in the military, eco- 
nomic, diplomatic, educational, or business fields. 
You will be carrying heavy responsibilities. 
However, I am confident that we can all look 
to the future with assurance because of our faith 
in the decent, democratic, and dynamic forces at 
the center of our society. We must learn to ac- 
cept occasional setbacks as well as sacrifices with 
fortitude and patience. In this spirit we will 
work forward together along the rising arc of our 
role as a world power. What Emerson said a cen- 
tury ago—‘We think our civilization is near its 
meridian, but we are only at the cockcrowing and 
the morning star . . .”—still rings clear and true 


today. 


Secretary Dulles Leaves 
for Paris Meetings 


Secretary’s Departure Statement 


White House press release dated December 12 


Following my conference with President Eisen- 
hower, I leave now for Paris to attend the NATO 


Ministerial Meeting. Secretary of Defense 
McElroy and Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Scribner will join me there. 

Our regular December meeting takes place this 
year against a background of steady economic 
progress, new scientific achievement by the free 
world, and of growing strength in NATO. The 
impetus given by last year’s December meeting, 
attended by the Heads of Government, has car- 
ried forward.* 

The meeting will also take place under the cloud 
of continuing pressures exerted by Communist 
imperialism against various parts of the free 
world. Since the last Ministerial Council, which 
met in Copenhagen in May,? Communist pressure 
has been exerted in the Middle East, in the Far 
East, and now in Europe. Renewed Soviet pres- 


sure is being brought to bear on the people of 


* BuLteTIN of Jan. 6, 1958, p. 3. 
* Tbid., May 26, 1958, p. 850. 
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West Berlin, who, by their votes last Sunday, gave 
a most impressive demonstration of their deter- 
mination to remain free. 

I shall confer in Paris with the Foreign Minis- 
ters of France, the United Kingdom, and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany on the problem posed 
by this new Soviet pressure on Berlin and the 
subject will no doubt be discussed in the North 
Atlantic Council. I also look forward to meeting 
again with General de Gaulle. 

A discouraging aspect of the international scene 
is the contemptuous disregard by the Soviet rulers 
of their pledged word. They continuously talk 
about “peaceful coexistence.” But the foundation 
for peaceful coexistence is the dependability of 
international agreements. The Soviet rulers, in 
relation to Berlin, seek to repudiate a whole series 
of agreements. They seem to feel at liberty to de- 
nounce at their pleasure any agreements which 
they have made as soon as they feel that these 
agreements no longer serve their purposes. 

That is not a foundation upon which it is easy 
to build world order. 

We shall nevertheless persevere in our striving 
for a just and lasting peace. 

We are convinced that if the free nations stay 
united, if they stand with calm determination 
for what are their clear rights, if they scrupu- 
lously observe their own obligations, and if they 
maintain adequate defensive and deterrent power, 
then hostile threats will be frustrated and peace 
will prevail. 

These are the ends which NATO serves, and 
because of that I go to these meetings with 
confidence. 


U.S. Delegation to NATO Meeting 


Press release 746 dated December 11 


The United States representatives at the NATO 
Ministerial Meeting scheduled to be held at Paris 
December 16-18 will be Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, chairman of the delegation, Secre- 
tary of Defense Neil H. McElroy, and Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Fred C. Scribner, Jr. 

The following are the principal advisers in- 
cluded in the U.S. delegation : 

Loftus E. Becker, Legal Adviser, Department of State 

Andrew H. Berding, Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs 

Adm. Walter F. Boone, U.S. Navy, U.S. Representative on 
the Military Committee 
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W. Randolph Burgess, U.S. Permanent Representative to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Philip K. Crowe, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State 

Philip J. Farley, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State 

Amory Houghton, American Ambassador to France 

John N. Irwin II, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs 

John B. Macauley, Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Engineering 

Livingston T. Merchant, Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs 

Frederick E. Nolting, Jr., Alternate U.S. Permanent Rep- 
resentative to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

G. Frederick Reinhardt, Counselor, Department of State 

Gerard C. Smith, Assistant Secretary of State for Policy 


Planning 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, U.S. Air Force, Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff 


Foreign Ministers Meet at Paris 
To Discuss Soviet Note on Berlin 


Following is the text of a communique issued 
at Paris on December 14 following a meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers of France, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 


Press release 752 dated December 14 


The Foreign Ministers of France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the United Kingdom and 
the United States met on December 14, 1958 in 
Paris to discuss developments in the Berlin situa- 
tion during the past month, including notes ad- 
dressed to their several governments on November 
27 by the Soviet Union. The four Foreign Min- 
isters had the benefit of an oral statement on the 
situation in Berlin by Herr Brandt, Governing 
Mayor of that city. 

The Foreign Ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States once more re- 
affirmed the determination of their governments 
to maintain their position and their rights with 
respect to Berlin including the right of free access. 

They found unacceptable a unilateral repudia- 
tion by the Soviet Government of its obligations 
to the Governments of France, the United King- 
dom and the United States in relation to their 
presence in Berlin and the freedom of access to 
that city or the substitution of the German au- 
thorities of the Soviet Zone for the Soviet Govern- 
ment insofar as those rights are concerned. 
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After further discussion of the Soviet notes of 
November 27, 1958 the four Foreign Ministers 
found themselves in agreement on the basic issues 
to be dealt with in the replies to those notes. They 
will consult with their allies in the NATO Council, 
following which the four governments will for- 
mulate their replies. 


U.S. Embassy at Moscow Receives 
Soviet Note on NATO Meeting 


Department Statement * 


The Department has been informed by the 
American Embassy in Moscow that a Soviet note 
transmitting a lengthy declaration concerning the 
forthcoming NATO meeting was delivered to the 
Embassy by messenger today. 

Similar communications were delivered to the 
missions of other NATO countries, 

The Department has not yet received the text 
of the note. From the summary information 
available to the Department concerning its con- 
tents, however, it appears the Soviet Union is 
again employing diplomatic channels in order to 
serve purposes of Soviet propaganda. It is prob- 
able that the contents of the note will be broad- 
cast by the Moscow radio. The note is clearly 
directed at the Paris meeting of the foreign min- 
isters of NATO, and any comment or response to 
it will come from Paris. 


*Read to news correspondents on Dec. 13 by David 
Waters, press officer. 


Letters of Credence 


Haiti 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Haiti, 
Ernest Bonhomme, presented his credentials to 
President Eisenhower on December 8. For texts 
of the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 738. 


India 

The newly appointed Ambassador of India, 
Mahomed Ali Currim Chagla, presented his cre- 
dentials to President Eisenhower on December 8. 
For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 737. 


Vice President Sends Wishes for Success 
of African Conference 


Press release 751 dated December 12 


Vice President Richard M, Nixon on December 
12 sent the following personal message to Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana on the occa- 
sion of the All-African Peoples Conference now 
being held in Accra. 


I have been following with great interest the 
proceedings of the All-African Peoples Confer- 
ence now taking place in Accra and take pleasure 
in extending my personal best wishes for its suc- 
cessful conclusion. 
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The Strategy of Communist Advance 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy? 


In his address here in San Francisco last week, 
Mr. Dulles described the global ambitions of the 
leaders of international communism and the man- 
ner in which those ambitions are pursued in some 
of the world areas.? An article in a recent issue 
of the Soviet magazine Kommunist gives us some 
new perspective on the thinking of these leaders. 
The article, by Boris Ponomarev, a member of 
the Party Central Committee, presents what ap- 
pears to be an authoritative picture of the present 
evaluation of current world trends by the Soviet 
leadership. 

Ponomarev sees a trend unfavorable to com- 
munism operating in virtually all the industrially 
developed countries. He acknowledges the difli- 
culties of the French Communist Party and the 
troubles of the Dutch and Danish parties. He ob- 
serves that the leadership of the non-Communist 
left in the United Kingdom, France, and Ger- 
many has turned to open collaboration with the 
more conservative, pro-NATO groups. 

According to this Russian view the trend in 
Western Europe is unfavorable enough to require 
corrective action. Since the efforts of the Trojan- 
horse Communist parties are apparently viewed as 
no longer promising, it is logical that the Soviet 
leadership might consider direct foreign-policy 
initiatives instead. This reasoning may explain, 
at least in part, the purpose of the present Soviet 
pressure on Berlin. It also gives us insight into 
one possible motive for their threats and pressures 
in other areas of the world. These were clearly 
designed to sow disunity among the Western al- 
lies or to endanger their supplies of essential fuel. 

1 Address made before the Commonwealth Club, San 
Francisco, Calif., on Dec. 12 (press release 749). 


® BULLETIN of Dec. 22, 1958, p. 989. 
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Whatever the Soviet views on Europe, their 
general outlook is by no means pessimistic. It is 
reported to us that Deputy Premier Mikoyan de- 
clared recently at a public gathering that “the 
correlation of forces in the world arena has turned 
in favor of socialism forever and irrevocably.” 
This remark doubtless echoes the standard propa- 
ganda theme that the future belongs to commu- 
nism, but it also reflects genuine confidence in the 
strength of the Soviet Union and a feeling that 
real opportunities exist for the exercise of that 
strength. 

This feeling of opportunity is also reflected in 
current Soviet efforts to penetrate the newly de- 
veloping nations of Africa and Asia. It is re- 
flected also in Mr. Ponomarev’s article. He de- 
clares that the entire Afro-Asian area must now 
move beyond mere political and economic inde- 
pendence toward what he chooses to call “ideo- 
logical independence.” 

So the Communists have told us again, if we 
did not know it before, where it is their chief hopes 
lie. 

But let it be remembered that little more than 
a decade ago their major hope seemed to be 
Europe, where now they find their prospects dim. 
Granted there are vast differences, political, eco- 
nomic, and social, between the stage of develop- 
ment of the Asian nations today and the status 
of Western Europe, even in 1947. Nonetheless 
the case of Europe shows us plainly that Soviet 
“irrevocables” can be revoked, just as some of 
their “inevitables” have been indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Success for freedom is of course not inevitable, 
any more than is success for communism; but it is 
within our reach, as Mr. Dulles affirmed last week, 
if we will handle matters properly. 
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Communist Pressure 

Let me turn with you therefore to the recent 
series of pressures on the free world with which 
“Comrade” Ponomarev and associates have sought 
to further their purposes. The first of these was 
the crisis in the Middle East. 

While the unrest last summer in Lebanon and 
Jordan did not appear to be directly inspired by 
Soviet efforts, except perhaps by radio, nonethe- 
less it was a product of the general ferment the 
Soviets have sought to create in the area through 
arms shipments, political subversion, the expendi- 
ture of funds for economic penetration, and, last 
but not least, a major propaganda effort to influ- 
ence Arab thought. The landings of United 
States forces in Lebanon and British paratroop- 
ers in Jordan were bold and necessary steps to 
check the indirect aggression which was going on 
and which the U.S.S.R. was exploiting. They 
appear so far to have achieved an initial success. 

Those Western military operations served no- 
tice—a notice which has since been confirmed— 
that the Western powers do not intend to sit idly 
by and permit aggression or the erosion of free- 
dom by direct or indirect methods. They set a 
precedent for prompt, decisive action and the ju- 
dicious use of power, the effect of which has been 
and will continue to be a distinct asset to us in 
the troubled period upon which we seem to have 
entered. 


Formosa Strait 


The next Communist move was the thrust at 
Quemoy. Much has been written and said about 
that situation in all its aspects. For our purposes 
the essential facts are two: that the Chinese Com- 
munist regime had never for the 9 years of its 
existence exercised authority over the offshore is- 
lands, which continuously have been in the juris- 
diction of the Republic of China; and that the 
Red Chinese were seeking to extend their terri- 
tory through resort to naked force. 

If the United States had backed down in the 
face of Communist gunfire at Quemoy, it would 
have produced four results: 


First, the Chinese Communists would have 
challenged successfully the principle that armed 
force must not be used for aggression. This 
would have encouraged aggression the world 
around and threatened the foundations of world 
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order, which the United Nations has sought pa- 
tiently to establish. 

Second, a withdrawal by Chinese Nationals un- 
der fire would have been taken by friends -and 
foes alike as a sign of weakness in which the 
United States shared. This would have dimin- - 
ished our authority and prestige in Asia, brought 
our free-world leadership into question, and left 
us on the defensive and in retreat in every area 
of the western Pacific. 

Third, if the U.S. had failed at the time of 
the Communist bombardment to support the Na- 
tionalist position on Quemoy, the Government of 
the Republic of China on Taiwan might well have 
fallen, jeopardizing a vital rampart in our west- 
ern Pacific defense line. 

And fourth, if the immoral use of force had 
been condoned, if the United States had been sub- 
missive and retreated in the western Pacific, if 
the regime on Taiwan had been crippled or de- 
stroyed, it would have perplexed and disheart- 
ened the many other free nations of Asia and 
weakened their will to resist. These nations are 
already subject to severe Communist pressure. 


That is why we made our stand, and here also 
firmness has so far been rewarded. 


Germany 

The most recent Communist move was the re- 
newed pressure upon the city of Berlin. This 
crisis, like the sudden bombardment of Quemoy, 
came not as the spontaneous outgrowth of local 
frictions but because of a political decision made 
hundreds of miles away. Soviet bloc leadership 
evidently had decided that the time had come 
again to inflame the Berlin issue. 

There jis a certain amount of perplexity as to 
why the Soviet Union saw fit recently again to 
raise this issue. This first arose in a speech made 
by C hairman Khrushchev on November 10 and 
was follqwed by an oral representation by Soviet 
Ambassador Smirnov to the Government of the 
German Federal Republic on November 20. The 
oral statement made by the Ambassador was in 
effect an informal warning that the Soviet Union 
contemplated relinquishing its functions as an 
occupying power in the city of Berlin, without 
going into details. 

Then there was a delay of a number of days, 
and on November 27 the Soviet Union sent simi- 
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lar formal diplomatic communications to the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and France, 
as well as a somewhat different one to the Ger- 
man Federal Republic.? This rather curious doc- 
ument begins with the statement that the ques- 
tion of Berlin deeply affects not only the na- 
tional interests of the German people but also 
the interests of all nations desirous of establish- 
ing conditions of stable peace in Europe. It 
points out that, in the historic capital of Ger- 
many, two worlds come into direct contact with 
each other and goes on to say that Berlin’s role 
in the relationship between the powers could be 
compared to a smoldering fuse placed against a 
powder keg. 

The note is another instance of historic distor- 
tion by the Soviet Government. It is full of mis- 
leading statements and unfounded accusations 
against the Western powers. In substance the 
note charges that the Western powers conspired 
with the Fascist leaders, especially Hitler, hop- 
ing that their aggression would be directed 
against the Soviet Union and not the West, that 
this hypocritical Western policy brought on 
World War II, and that the Western ppwers only 
awoke to their error when Hitler’s armies at- 
tacked the West. Not a word is said of the in- 
famous Molotov-Ribbentrop agreement of August 
23, 1939, which led to the division of Poland be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Germany and actually 
was the signal for World War IT. 

Surely the present Soviet leadership believes 
that the memories of the Western leaders are very 
short or that they are very ignorant when it re- 
sorts to the superficial and distorted reasoning 
which this latest communication from the Soviet 
Government demonstrates. The note describes the 
purposes of the powers in achieving the Potsdam 
agreement, in promoting the political and eco- 
nomic unity of a new and democratic Germany 
which would take its rightful place in the com- 
munity of nations and never again threaten world 
peace. It falsely charges that the Western powers 
wish to preserve special privileges in Western 
Germany; to enjoy the occupational regime in 
Berlin in order to prevent the achievement of a 
German peace treaty. The note blandly ignores 
the rights acquired by the Western powers as a 


*For a Department statement concerning the Soviet 
note of Nov. 27, see ibid., Dec. 15, 1958, p. 948. 
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result of the conquest of Germany, which included 
the capture of a large portion of East Germany 
by General Patton’s troops and the subsequent 
four-power status of the city of Berlin, created 
as a result of the military victory and the explicit 
agreements according occupational rights to the 
Four Powers. This the Soviet Union by arbi- 
trary unilateral action proposes to abolish, adding 
the charge that the West is seeking to create a 
new West German political power which will be 
a menace to the peace and which the Soviet Union 
and her allies, under the Warsaw treaty, find 
intolerable. 

Thus the Soviet Union declares null and void 
the basic London agreement of September 12, 
1944, to which it, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States were parties and which confirmed 
the occupational powers and status in the city of 
Berlin. It thus proposes by its own act to take 
away from the United States and its British and 
French allies, by arbitrary and unilateral action, 
rights of access and presence in Berlin—a pres- 
ence heartily welcomed by the population of West- 
ern Berlin, as manifest in last Sunday’s [Decem- 
ber 6] sweeping election returns. In lieu of these 
rights it proposes to set up, with the connivance 
of the representatives of the puppet regime in 
Eastern Germany, who are its willing lackeys, a 
so-called “free city” of Berlin, a type of third 
Germany which inevitably would be absorbed 
with the passage of time, should the West be com- 
placent, into the Communist area of East Ger- 
many. Thus another stronghold of the demo- 
cratic free world would disappear and its rights 
be extinguished. Its population would then join 
the gray masses of helpless citizens of East Ger- 
many in their weary march on the road to com- 
munism. Thus is placed upon the counter for 
all the world to see the crowning jewel in the 
Soviet collection of examples of what the Soviet 
leadership really means by peaceful coexistence. 

Why does the Soviet Union at this time seek to 
agitate again an issue which was bitterly contested 
at the time of the Berlin blockade in 1948—just 
10 years later? I remember so well a quotation 
attributed to former Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov, who said: “As goes Germany so goes 
Europe.” It seems to be clear from more recent 
statements made by Soviet representatives, espe- 
cially Chairman Khrushchev, that they are gen- 
uinely disturbed regarding trends in Germany 
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and the effect on the population of East Germany 
especially of the tremendous prosperity and prog- 
ress in Western Germany and Western Berlin 
as compared with the unhappy conditions and 
the misery existing in East Germany. The com- 
parison is odious to them, and no doubt West 
Berlin is a real thorn in the Soviet side. The 
presence of this free area is unquestionably an 
obstacle in the absorption of the Eastern area 
in the Communist orbit. No doubt there is a de- 
termination on their part to remove this obstacle. 


Pressure on Soviet Union 


They approach the problem under present cir- 
cumstances perhaps because of pressures arising 
from their failure to achieve spectacular results 
either in the Middle East or the Far East. If the 
essence of communism is constant struggle, it must 
show achievements and victories if the incentive 
to struggle is to be maintained. Thus we face 
constant testing and probing by the Sino-Soviet 
bloc to acquire additional territory and popula- 
tions to promote Marxist principles and socialist 
domination of new areas. Germany is particularly 
vital to the Soviet Union because of its strategic 
position in the heart of Europe, its extensive re- 
sources, and its able and productive people. The 
Soviet Union has been frustrated in its postwar 
ambitions to dominate Western Germany and to 
acquire the resources of West German industries, 
especially in the Ruhr. It persists in its suspicions 
that the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is an 
aggressive instrument and that Germany is part 
of a Western conspiracy to commit an act of ag- 
gression against the Soviet Union. 

Nothing of course could be farther from the 
truth. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
which as you know was established in 1949, was 
an aftermath of the aggressive policies of the 
Soviet Union, which included the abortive block- 
ade of Berlin and the move on Prague in a series 
of moves around the Russian periphery from 
Europe to the Far East. So, in thinking of the 
issue of Berlin, we must be acutely aware of the 
larger aspects of Soviet expansionism and con- 
stant struggle to project their social system and 
political power. 

We found it somewhat amusing to note in the 
present Berlin issue, after Chairman Khrush- 
chev’s specious remarks about the Potsdam agree- 
ment as the basis for the Western position in Ber- 
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lin, that evidently his legal advisers rather tar- 
dily reminded him that Potsdam says nothing 
about Berlin, which was governed by other agree- 
ments made in 1944 and 1945. These are rather 
lamely dragged into the note, which was delayed 
in transmission for a number of days undoubtedly 
due to Mr. Khrushchev’s false start. But the 
reference to Potsdam is useful because it evokes 
the sincere effort which was made by the Western 
powers to cooperate with the Soviet Union, be- 
ginning in 1945, to achieve an enduring solution 
of the German problem which would result in 
a new Germany politically and economically 
unified and which would take its rightful place 
among the world powers. Having concluded 
this agreement in Potsdam in 1945 to create 
this political and economic unity and to pro- 
mote friendly, democratic elections in Germany, 
the Soviet Union lost no opportunity to sabo- 
tage that agreement. From the beginning it was 
clear that its concept of a free and democratic 
Germany would be a German people harnessed 
to the Soviet machine and perhaps even subsidized 
by the West in order that Germany might produce 
unlimited reparations and support to the gran- 
diose socialist experiment promoted by Moscow. 
I remember at the Potsdam meeting, when a So- 
viet representative insisted that the United States 
finance German reparations for the benefit of the 
Soviet Union and he was informed that the United 
States would not do so, he exclaimed: “You did 
it after World War I; why can’t you do it after 
World War II?” 

Thus the present Soviet maneuver in seeking to 
becloud the basic issues involved in the German 
problem is not only one more attempt to absorb 
the brave people of Western Berlin in the 
oppressive Soviet fabric of Eastern Europe but is 
a step to dominate all of Germany, to damage, if 
not destroy, Western unity, to disturb the Western 
NATO alliance, and, above all things, to prevent 
the rearmament of Western Germany as a member 
of that defensive alliance. Yet what better safe- 
guard for the people of Europe could be provided 
than the integration of France, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, Italy, and the other members 
of NATO in close political, economic, and mili- 
tary association for their own defense and wel- 
fare? That alliance has no aggressive intentions 
and has always stood for the peaceful coexistence 
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which the Soviet leadership expresses but does not 
translate into action. 

We would like to see the Soviet Union live up 
to its past pledges, such as that made at the time 
of the summit conference in Geneva, when it 
agreed to free elections throughout Germany as a 
preliminary step in the unification of that har- 
assed population and as a prelude to the final 
political settlement of the German problem in 
whatever form of peace treaty might be consid- 
ered appropriate. This is certainly the objec- 
tive of the American Government, which has made 
its position in this issue clear throughout the 
years. In association with its allies it will not 
be deterred from this objective either by false 
Soviet accusations or crafty maneuvers, nor will it 
be deterred by threats or heavyhanded approaches, 
This country has always stood for peace in 
Europe, as it does today. It is confident that a 
position of strength on the part of its associates 
provides the only safe basis for a policy which 
seeks the peace and the protection which demo- 
cratic principles give for the peoples of Europe 
as they do for our own population. 


Disarmament Efforts 

An account of recent Communist activities is not 
complete without some mention of their behavior 
in negotiations looking toward a limitation of 
armaments. 

Last summer in Geneva a discussion was con- 
ducted between scientists of the free world and 
the Soviet bloc on the technical feasibility of de- 
tecting violations of nuclear tests should nuclear 
weapons tests be suspended. The talks were suc- 
cessful. The experts outlined an agreed control 
system,‘ and on the basis of this agreement the 
prospects of reaching an actual test suspension 
appeared good. 

Since then negotiations have continued along 
three lines. On October 31 political representa- 
tives of both sides met in Geneva to attempt to 
negotiate an agreement to suspend nuclear weap- 
ons tests. On November 10 talks began also in 
Geneva on the technical means of safeguarding 
against surprise attack. Meanwhile, in the Politi- 
cal Committee of the United Nations, efforts have 
been made to promote the peaceful uses of outer 


‘For text of the report adopted by the conference of 
technical experts, see ibid., Sept. 22, 1958, p. 453. 
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space without first achieving international agree- 
ment on the disarmament aspects.° . 

But, by demanding a veto over the actions of 
any organization created to police a nuclear weap- 
ons test suspension and by demanding that the 
technical talks on surprise attack be broadened to 
include a wide range of irrelevant political mat- 
ters, the Soviet Union is blocking progress in both 
Geneva conferences. And at the United Nations, 
by refusing to agree on the membership of a pro- 
posed committee to study the peaceful uses of 
outer space, the Soviet representatives have 
threatened the potential usefulness of any such 
committee. 

Thus, as so often before, negotiations with the 
Soviet Government, begun hopefully and under- 
taken in good faith by the West, have not pro- 
gressed as we had hoped. 


Communist Strategy 


Now, in recent Communist pressures or maneu- 
vers four characteristic patterns in Communist 
strategy seem toemerge. They are useful to bear 
in mind as we formulate policy. In the first 
place, times of pressure alternate with periods of 
sweet reasonableness or at least of relative quiet, 
when no doubt their leadership would be glad to 
see their opponents lulled into a cemfortable sense 
of security. In the second place, their initiatives 
often take a form which might be described as 
the “strategic probe.” The Communists do not 
push forward in an area because they know they 
can advance but because they would like to find 
out. If their pressure discloses or creates an 
opening, they push further, and, if they find they 
can, still further. Effective and determined re- 
sistance is then the only resort. In the third place, 
in their forward moves the Sino-Soviet bloc 
leaders try to pose situations in such a way that 
the importance of risks to the West of standing 
firm seem out of proportion to the issue, while 
concession appears natural and “sensible.” And 
fourth, it is evident that negotiations are used by 
our opponents for purposes other than the reach- 
ing of constructive agreements. 

A careful study of recent episodes also suggests 
one or two thoughts about Communist purposes. 

In the Middle East, the Far East, and Europe 
the Communists stood, or would stand, to gain 
much from success in the particular area in which 


* For background, see ibid., Dec. 15, 1958, p. 972. 





they concentrate their effort. But a local success 
would not only gain for them locally; it would 
multiply their chances of winning an entire 
region and then perhaps of taking over neighbor- 
ing regions. “There is a tide in the affairs of 
men... ,” as Shakespeare noted, and we are de- 
termined not to permit a hostile tide to gain 
momentum. - 

But beyond direct territorial gains of any sort 
we can suspect that Communist tactics have an- 
other purpose. A characteristic is ceaseless ag- 
gressiveness, constant attack. Even where the at- 
tack does not gain ground, it is successful if it 
keeps the opponent so busy defending himself, 
covering up, that he does not have an opportunity 
to gain or maintain an initiative of his own. 
Here also negotiation can play its part in raising 
false hopes, dividing friends, and creating dis- 
tractions. This third purpose, of diverting West- 
ern attention, of dividing Western thinking, of 
screening Communist initiatives in political and 
economic fields, must not be overlooked in any 
consideration of present Soviet activities. 

Against this background the reasons become 
clear why President Eisenhower traveled 3,000 
miles to address the delegates at the Colombo Plan 
meeting in Seattle last month * and why Secretary 
Dulles remained in Seattle to serve as chairman 
for the entire period of the Ministerial Meeting, 
despite other pressing concerns. The Colombo 
Plan and the economic development for Asia that 
it symbolizes and promotes are just the sort of 
positive, constructive approach to the problems 
of that crucial area from which an opponent 
would be glad to distract us. 

So, in conclusion, the picture I have tried to 
sketch is one of probes and maneuvers by the 
ruthless leadership of a powerful bloc of countries 
as it pursues its global dreams; of the thrust and 
parry of diplomacy as efforts continue to place a 
limit on the destructiveness of the world contest ; 
of the ferment and groping as newly free peoples 
strive for their place in the sun. In this fierce 
competition your Government seeks by firmness, 
by realism, enduring patience, and collective effort 
in the free world to serve the best interests and 
the security of its own citizens and, in the process, 
successfully to carry the heavy burden falling to 
a great power in the complex world of today. 


* Ibid., Dec. 1, 1958, p. 853. 
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Seven Distinguished Scientists 
Appointed to Overseas Posts 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 13 (press release 747 dated December 11) the 
reestablishment of its overseas science officer pro- 
gram with the appointment of seven distin- 
guished scientists who will serve as science officers 
in the United States embassies in London, Paris, 
Rome, Bonn, Stockholm, and Tokyo. Although 
assigned to a specific embassy, the science officer 
will also provide scientific assistance in U.S. em- 
bassies in adjacent areas. 

The men selected are: Thomas H. Osgood, dean, 
School for Advanced Graduate Studies, Michigan 
State University, for London; Edgar L. Piret, 
Professor of Chemical Engineering, University of 
Minnesota, for Paris; Edward H. Cox, retired 
head of the Department of Chemistry, Swarthmore 
College, as deputy science officer for Paris; Walter 
Ramberg, chief, Mechanics Division, National 
Bureau of Standards, for Rome; Ludwig F. Aud- 
rieth, Professor of Chemistry, University of Illi- 
nois, for Bonn; Julian E. Mack, Professor of 
Physics, University of Wisconsin, for Stockholm ; 
and Willis R. Boss, Professor of Zoology, Syra- 
cuse University, for Tokyo. 

These appointments, which will be for a period 
of 2 years, constitute the first of a series for the 
science program of the Department of State under 
Wallace R. Brode, Science Adviser to the Secre- 
tary.’ Still to be appointed are science officers for 
the U.S.S.R., India, and South America and 
deputy science officers for all the posts with the 
exception of Paris, to which Dr. Cox is being 
assigned. 

Leaders in science who have had experience as 
educators, research scientists, and administrators 
have been especially selected for these posts be- 
cause of their international scientific reputation 
and their knowledge of the status of science and 
their acquaintance with scientists in the country 
of assignment. Each of the appointees also has 
a facility with the language of the country of 
assignment. The high standards set for the selec- 
tion of these men have been maintained in these 
appointments. A science officer’s primary role 
will be to serve as an adviser to the ambassador 


* For an announcement of the appointment of Dr. Brode, 
see BULLETIN of Feb. 8, 1958, p. 190. 
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and his staff in the evaluation of the interaction 
of science with foreign policy, the assessment of 
current scientific progress abroad, and the en- 
hancement of the liaison between United States 
and foreign scientists and engineers. Physics, 
chemistry, engineering, and zoology are the dis- 
ciplines represented in these initial appointments. 
These appointments have been encouraged and 
urged by the scientific community both at home 
and abroad. There are 24 countries which have 
scientific attachés in their embassies in Washing- 
ton, attesting to the need and usefulness for repre- 
sentation of science in international affairs. 


Science Foundation To Coordinate 
Information Activities 


White House press release dated December 6 


The President on December 6 approved a plan 
designed to help meet the critical needs of the Na- 
tion’s scientists and engineers for better access to 
the rapidly mounting volume of scientific publi- 
cation. 


Acting upon the recommendations of his 


Science Advisory Committee, the President di- 
rected that the National Science Foundation take 
the leadership in bringing about effective coordi- 


nation of the various scientific information activi- 
ties within the Federal Government. The Presi- 
dent asked that all Federal agencies whose pro- 
grams involve scientific information cooperate 
with and assist the National Science Foundation 
in improving the Government’s own efforts in this 
area. 

This action by the President strengthens and 
reinforces the provision of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 calling for the establish- 
ment of a Science Information Service in the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to: “(1) provide, or 
arrange for the provision of, indexing, abstract- 
ing, translating, and other services leading to a 
more effective dissemination of scientific informa- 
tion, and (2) undertake programs to develop new 
or improved methods, including mechanized sys- 
tems, for making scientific information available.” 

The committee urged that fullest use be made 
of existing information services, both public and 
private, and that the Foundation’s Science Infor- 
mation Service supplement rather than supplant 
present efforts. 


December 29, 1958 


Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., Special Assistant to 
the President for Science and Technology and 
chairman of the Science Advisory Committee, 
commented on the growing dimensions of world 
scientific publication to the extent that it has 
become a problem requiring action at the national 
level. 

“Science and engineering are largely built on 
the published record of earlier work done 
throughout the world,’ Dr. Killian stated. 
“There are, for example, 55,000 journals appear- 
ing annually, containing about 1,200,000 articles 
of significance for some branch of research and 
engineering in the physical and life sciences. 
More than 60,000 different books are published 
annually in these fields, while approximately 
100,000 research reports remain outside the nor- 
mal channels of publication and cataloging. 
Within this vast body of worldwide scientific in- 
formation, published and unpublished, lie the 
technical data that scientists need in order to do 
their work. The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that a large and important proportion 
of the world’s scientific literature appears in lan- 
guages unknown to the majority of American 
scientists, such as Russian and Japanese.” 

In its recommendations the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee outlined a program calling 
for the review, coordination, and stimulation, on a 
nationwide basis, of activities in the areas of pri- 
mary and secondary publications, scientific data 
centers, unpublished research information, stor- 
age and retrieval, and translation by mechanical 
means. 

No new agency will be required to carry out the 
recommended program. Under its enabling act 
the National Science Foundation has devoted spe- 
cial attention to the scientific information needs 
of scientists and has developed a series of pro- 
grams designed to help meet those needs. At 
least 10 other Federal agencies are engaged in 
abstracting and indexing, translating, preparation 
of technical reports, and research related to in- 
formation needs. These agencies are asked to 
cooperate in providing or arranging for acquisi- 
tion and reference programs, clearinghouse func- 
tions, and evaluation studies of existing programs. 
Research on new and improved methods of in- 
formation handling will be emphasized, and the 
Department of State will take the lead in en- 
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couraging cooperation among the United States, 
foreign, and international scientific information 
organizations. 

The President’s Science Advisory Committee 
considered the whole problem of such importance 
that earlier this year it appointed a special sub- 
committee to consider the subject at length. 
Headed by Dr. W. O. Baker, vice president (re- 
search), Bell Telephone Laboratories, the sub- 
committee comprises the following members : Cur- 
tis Benjamin, president, McGraw-Hill Book Co.; 
Dr. Caryl P. Haskins, president, Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington; Dr. Elmer Hutchisson, di- 
rector, American Institute of Physics; Dr. 
Warren C. Johnson, dean, Division of Physical 
Sciences, University of Chicago; Don K. Price, 
dean, School of Public Administration, and Lit- 
tauer Professor, Harvard University ; Dr. H. Sco- 





ville; Dr. Alan T. Waterman, director, National 
Science Foundation. 

In submitting its findings the subcommittee 
paid special tribute to the work of individual 
scientists and engineers in selecting, interpreting, 
and abstracting scientific and technical informa- 
tion. It noted the fact that the services rendered 
by many of the scientific societies and professional 
institutions to the scientific community in the in- 
formation field are world famous for their qual- 
ity. It expressed the hope that such private 
groups would continue to cooperate with and 
assist the Federal Government in the achievement 
of long-range solutions to scientific information 
problems, 

The subcommittee’s conclusions form the basis 
for the recommendations submitted to the Presi- 
dent by the Science Advisory Committee. 


Trade Agreements Legislation: A Section-by-Section Analysis—Part II? 


by Honoré M. Catudal 


TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF 1951, 
AS AMENDED 


This law, originally enacted in 1951, has since 
been amended in important respects, particularly 
in 1955 and 1958. It covers in 11 sections the 
peril-point and escape-clause procedures and cer- 
tain miscellaneous matters. The first section 
merely provides that the act may be cited as the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1951. Section 2, which 
is now obsolete, extended the period of the Presi- 
dent’s authority to enter into trade agreements 
for 2 years from June 12, 1951. The next two 
sections, (3) and (4), cover the peril-point pro- 
visions, as summarized below. The peril-point 
procedure was first included in the Extension Act 
of 1948, was repealed in 1949, was reinstituted in 


*Part I of this article, dealing with the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934, as amended, appears in the BULLETIN 
of Dec. 22, 1958, p. 1013. Mr. Catudal is an adviser in the 
Trade Agreements Division. 
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modified form in 1951, and has since been con- 
tinued. 


Sections 3 and 4: Peril-Point Provisions 


Section 3 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended, is divided into three let- 
tered subsections, (a) to (c). 


SUBSECTION (a) OF SECTION 3 


Subsection (a) of section 3 provides that, before _ 


entering into negotiations for a proposed trade 
agreement, the President must transmit to the 
U.S. Tariff Commission a list of the imported 
products which are to be considered for the grant- 
ing of tariff concessions by the United States in 
such negotiations. The Tariff Commission shall 
make an investigation and report its findings to 
the President with respect to each listed product 
as to (1) the maximum decrease in duty, if any, 
which can be made without causing or threatening 
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serious injury to the domestic industry producing 
like or directly competitive products or (2) the 
minimum increase in duty or additional import 
restrictions, if any, that may be necessary for any 
listed product in order to avoid such injury. 

The report of the Tariff Commission is to be 
made within 6 months after receipt of the list, 
and no trade agreement shall be concluded until 
such report has been made or until the expiration 
of the 6-month period. 

Nore: Prior to 1958 the law specified 120 days 
instead of 6 months for peril-point investigations 
and reports. 


SUBSECTION (b) OF SECTION 3 

Subsection (b) of section 3 is divided into two 
paragraphs (1) and (2). 

Paragraph (1) of section 3 (b), in the first sen- 
tence, requires the Tariff Commission to give ade- 
quate public notice and to hold hearings in peril- 
point investigations. The second sentence, which 
is new in the 1958 act, requires the Tariff Commis- 
sion to initiate promptly an escape-clause investi- 
gation under section 7 if, in the course of a peril- 
point investigation, it finds with respect to an ar- 
ticle on which a previous tariff concession has been 
made that an increase in duty or additional im- 
port restriction is required in order to avoid seri- 
ous injury to the domestic industry. 

Paragraph (2) of section 3 (b) is a new pro- 
vision added by the 1958 act. It provides that, 
with respect to each product covered by a peril- 
point investigation, the Tariff Commission shall, 
to the extent practicable, (a) ascertain for the 
year preceding the investigation the average in- 
voice price at which the foreign article was sold 
for export to the United States and the average 
wholesale price at which the like domestic prod- 
ucts were sold in the United States and (b) esti- 
mate the maximum increase in annual imports 
which may occur without causing serious injury 
to the domestic industry. The Tariff Commission 
is directed to request executive departments and 
agencies for information they may have concern- 
ing prices and other economic data in the princi- 
pal supplying foreign country of each such article. 


SUBSECTION (c) OF SECTION 3 

Subsection (c) of section 3 amended section 4 
of the Trade Agreements Act to require the Presi- 
dent, before concluding a trade agreement, to re- 
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quest the Tariff Commission to make the peril- 
point investigation and report provided for by 
section 3 of the 1951 act. 


Section 4 

Section 4 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 provides that, if the President con- 
cludes a trade agreement exceeding the peril points 
(i.e., providing for a greater reduction in a duty 
than the Tariff Commission specified in its peril- 
point report or which fails to provide for addi- 
tional import restrictions specified in the report), 
he shall transmit to Congress a copy of the agree- 
ment, identifying the products involved and stat- 
ing his reasons for the action taken. Promptly 
thereafter the Tariff Commission shall send to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Senate Finance Committee a copy of those por- 
tions of its report to the President dealing with 
the products with respect to which the peril points 
were not complied with. 

Nore: Until 1953 the findings and recommen- 
dations of the Tariff Commission meant that at 
least a majority of the members of the Commis- 
sion voting concurred. In 1953, recognizing the 
possibility of divided votes, without a majority, 
(e. g. 3 to 3) among the members of the biparti- 
san six-man Commission, section 201 of the 1953 
Extension Act amended section 330 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to authorize the President to regard 
the unanimous findings and recommendations of 
one-half of the number of Commissioners voting 
as the findings and recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission in peril-point and escape-clause cases. 
Thus, if the Commissioners voting are evenly di- 
vided and each group is unanimous in its findings 
and recommendations, the findings and recom- 
mendations of either group may be regarded by 
the President as the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. 


Section 5 

Section 5 of the 1951 act directed the President, 
as soon as practicable, to suspend or withdraw the 
benefits of trade agreement concessions for im- 
ports from the U.S.S.R. and Soviet-dominated 
nations and areas. 

Note: In 1951 steps were accordingly taken to 
terminate the most-favored-nation obligations in 
our treaties and agreements with the U.S.S.R. 
and its satellites, thus permitting the withdrawal 
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of then-existing trade agreement concessions from 
these countries without violating international ob- 
ligations. Since 1951 new trade agreement con- 
cessions are not extended to products of those 
countries. 


Sections 6 and 7: Escape-Clause Provisions 


Sections 6 and 7 of the 1951 act, as amended, and 
section 7 of the 1958 act cover the escape-clause 
policy and procedure. 


SUBSECTION (a) OF SECTION 6 

Subsection (a) of section 6 establishes the 
escape-clause policy, stating that no future trade 
agreement concession (i. e. reduction in duty, 
binding of customs, or excise treatment, etc.) shall 
be permitted to continue in effect when, as a re- 
sult (in whole or in part) of the duty or other 
customs treatment reflecting such concession, a 
product is being imported into the United States 
in such increased quantities as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic industry producing 
like or competitive products. In effect this subsec- 
tion makes it mandatory to include in all trade 
agreements concluded after the provision was 
enacted in 1951 an escape clause conforming to the 
policy stated therein. 


SUBSECTION (b) OF SECTION 6 

Subsection (b) of section 6, in substance, directs 
the President, as soon as practicable, to include 
such an escape clause in earlier trade agreements 
which did not have such a clause. 


Section 7 

Section 7 of the 1951 Extension Act, as amended, 
consisting of six subsections, (a) to (f), sets forth 
the procedure for the administration of the escape 
clause. 

Nore: Section 7 of the 1951 act should not be 
confused with two other sections 7 of other Ex- 
tension Acts. Section 7 of the 1955 act authorized 
the adjustment of imports that threaten to impair 
the national security, and section 7 of the 1958 act 
enacts rules governing congressional consideration 
of concurrent resolutions to override Presidential 
disapproval of Tariff Commission recommenda- 
tions in escape-clause cases. 


SUBSECTION (a) OF SECTION 7 
Subsection (a) of section 7 of the 1951 Exten- 
sion Act provides that the Tariff Commission, if 
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requested (or upon its own motion), shall 
promptly make an investigation to determine 
whether any product upon which a trade agree- 
ment concession has been granted is, as a result 
(wholly or in part) of the customs treatment re- 
flecting the concession, being imported in such 
increased quantities as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to the domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive products. If the Commis- 
sion finds evidence of such injury, or if it is di- 
rected by the Senate Finance Committee or the 
House Ways and Means Committee to hold a hear- 
ing, it must hold hearings on the matter. The 
Commission is required to make a report on the 
investigation within 6 months (previously 9 
months) after the application is made. 

Nore: The law as modified in 1958 specifies that 
an escape-clause investigation must be made upon 
the President’s request, upon resolution of either 
House of Congress or of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee or the House Ways and Means Committee, 
upon its own motion, or upon application of any 
interested party, including any group of em- 
ployees. 

If the Tariff Commission finds, after investiga- 
tion and hearings, that a product on which a 
concession has been. granted is being imported 
in such increased quantities as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive products and 
that this is the result in whole or in part of 
the duty or other customs treatment reflecting the 
concession, the Commission shall recommend to 
the President the withdrawal or modification of 
the concession, its suspension in whole or in part, 
or the establishment of import quotas, to the ex- 
tent and for the time necessary to prevent or 
remedy such injury. The findings and recommen- 
dations of the Tariff Commission are to be made 
public and a summary published in the Federal 
Register? 


SUBSECTION (b) OF SECTION 7 
Subsection (b) of section 7 of the 1951 Exten- 
sion Act directs the Commission, in arriving at a 
determination in an escape-clause case, to consider 
a number of named factors, e. g. a downward 
trend of production, employment, etc. The law 
also states that increased imports are to be con- 


7 See comment on section 4 concerning split votes of the 
Tariff Commission. 
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sidered as the cause or threat of serious injury 
when the Commission finds that such increased 
imports have contributed substantially toward 
serious injury. 


SUBSECTION (c) OF SECTION 7 

Subsection (c) of section 7 is divided into three 
paragraphs, (1) to (3). 

Paragraph (1) of section 7 (c) authorizes the 
President to make such duty adjustments, or im- 
pose such quotas, or make such other modifica- 
tions as are recommended by the Tariff Commis- 
sion to prevent or remedy serious injury to the 
domestic industry. Should the President fail to 
take the action recommended by the Commission 
within 60 days, he must submit a report to the 
Ways and Means Committee and to the Finance 
Committee stating why he did not follow the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission. 

Paragraphs (2) and (3) of section 7 (c) of the 
1951 Extension Act were added by the 1958 act. 
Paragraph (2) provides that, if the President 
disapproves the Tariff Commission’s recommenda- 
tions in an escape-clause case in whole or in part, 
Congress may override the President by passing 
within 60 days a concurrent resolution (i. e. a 
resolution which does not require the President’s 
signature) by a two-thirds vote of each House. 
Paragraph (3) directs the President, if such a 
concurrent resolution is passed, to take the action 
recommended by the Commission within 15 days 
after passage. 

Note: Section 7 of the 1958 Extension Act sets 
forth detailed rules governing congressional con- 
sideration of concurrent resolutions to override 
Presidential disapprovals of Tariff Commission 
recommendations in escape-clause cases. In es- 
sence, such resolutions are given a privileged 
status in each House in order to expedite con- 
gressional consideration and obviate parliamen- 
tary technicalities and delays. 


SUBSECTION (d) OF SECTION 7 

Subsection (d) of section 7 of the Extension 
Act of 1951 directs the Tariff Commission to pub- 
lish a report of its findings and conclusions in 
escape-clause cases where it does not recommend 
the withdrawal or modification of a trade agree- 
ment concession. 


SUBSECTION (e) OF SECTION 7 


Subsection (e) of section 7 defines “domestic 
industry” in such a way as to direct the Commis- 
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sion, in determining injury in escape-clause ac- 
tions, to separate so far as practicable the opera- 
tions of an enterprise relating to the product that 
is competitive with the imported product from its 
operations involving other products. 

Nore: This could mean, for example, that, 
where a domestic company produces pins and 
other products and is making a profit on its total 
operations but not on pins alone, the Commission, 
in an escape-clause case involving imported pins, 
must seek to separate the domestic company’s op- 
erations, profits, employment, etc. on pins from its 
operations relating to other products. This sub- 
section, it may be noted, is a directive to the Tariff 
Commission and does not affect the President’s 
discretion under section 7 (c). 


SUBSECTION (f) OF SECTION 7 

Subsection (f) of section 7 authorizes the Presi- 
dent in escape-clause cases to impose a duty up 
to 50 percent ad valorem on a duty-free product 
which has been bound free in a trade agreement. 

Nore: This is an exception to the general rule 
prohibiting the transfer of articles between the 
dutiable and free lists stated in section 350 (a) 
(2) (B) and marks an entirely new departure 
since the Trade Agreements Act became law in 
1934. Prior to this innovation, added by the 1958 
act, the only remedy available to the President 
in the case of escape-clause action on a duty-free 
item would have been the imposition of an import 
quota. 


Section 8 

Section 8 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 relates to agricultural commodities. 
It is divided into three subsections, (a) to (c). 


SUBSECTION (a) OF SECTION 8 

Subsection (a) of section 8 provides that, when 
the Secretary of Agriculture reports to the Presi- 
dent and to the Tariff Commission that a perish- 
able agricultural commodity requires emergency 
treatment, the Commission shall make an imme- 
diate investigation under section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended,* or under 
section 7 of this act (escape-clause provisions) and 
recommend to the President such relief as may be 
appropriate. Furthermore, the President is au- 


* Sec. 22 authorizes the President to impose quotas or 
import fees under certain circumstances. 
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thorized to take immediate action without await- 
ing the Tariff Commission’s recommendations, if 
he considers that the emergency requires such 
action. The report and findings of the Commis- 
sion and the decision of the President under this 
provision must be made within 25 days after 
submission of the case to the Tariff Commission. 


SUBSECTION (b) OF SECTION 8 

Subsection (b) of section 8 amended subsection 
(f) of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act to stipulate that no existing or future trade 
agreement shall be applied in a manner incon- 
sistent with the provisions of section 22. 

Nore: Prior to 1951 subsection (f) of section 
22 provided in effect that section 22 should not 
be applied in contravention of international ob- 
ligations of the United States. 


SUBSECTION (c) OF SECTION 8 

Subsection (c) of section 8, added by section 
104 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1953, amended section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act so as to authorize the President to 
take immediate action (i. e. impose a quota or im- 
port fee), pending the report and recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission, in the case of a 
commodity (whether perishable or not) where the 
Secretary of Agriculture reports to the President 
a condition requiring emergency treatment. 


Section 9 

Section 9 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 reestablished the right of a domestic 
manufacturer or producer under section 516 (b) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 to bring a case to the 
Customs Courts protesting the classification or 
rate of duty being applied by the Treasury De- 
partment to a product covered by a trade agree- 
ment concession. This was effected by deleting 
the provisions of the original Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934 and of the Customs Administrative 
Act of 1938, which had made section 516 (b) in- 
applicable to trade agreement products. 


Section 10 

Section 10 of the 1951 Extension Act is some- 
times referred to as the “caveat.” It states that 
the enactment of this act shall not be construed 
to indicate the approval or disapproval by Con- 
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gress of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

Note: The same language is found in the pro- 
viso added to section 350 (a) (1) (A) by the 1955 
act and has been reiterated in every extension act 
since 1951, including the 1958 act. 


Section 11 

Section 11 of the 1951 Extension Act directed 
the President to prevent the importation into the 
United States of ermine, fox, mink, and other 
named furs and skins which are produced in the 
Soviet Union or Communist China. 


NATIONAL-SECURITY AMENDMENTS 


Section 2 of 1954 Extension Act, as Amended 

The national-security provisions of trade agree- 
ments legislation are contained in section 2 of the 
1954 Extension Act, as amended by the Extension 
Acts of 1955 (section 7) and 1958 (section 8). 
Section 2, as amended, is divided into five lettered 
subsections, (a) to (e). 


SUBSECTION (2) OF SECTION 2 

Subsection (a) of section 2, as amended, pro- 
vides that no action shall be taken under the trade 
agreements authority (section 350) to decrease 
the duty on an article if the President finds such 
reduction would threaten to impair the national 
security. 


SUBSECTION (b) OF SECTION 2 

Subsection (b) provides that, on request of any 
U.S. department or agency, on application by any 
interested party, or on his own motion, the Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense and Civilian Mo- 
bilization (ODCM) shall immediately make an 
investigation to determine the effects on the na- 
tional security of imports of the article in ques- 
tion. In such investigation the Director is to seek 
information and advice from appropriate depart- 
ments and agencies. 

If the Director, as a result of the investigation, 
is of the opinion that the article is being imported 
into the United States in such quantities and un- 
der such circumstances as to threaten to impair 
the national security, he shall promptly advise the 
President. Unless the President determines that 
the article is not being so imported, “he shall take 
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such action, and for such time, as he deems neces- 
sary to adjust the imports of such article and its 
derivatives so that such imports will not so 
threaten to impair the national security.” 


SUBSECTION (c) OF SECTION 2 


Subsection (c) specifies certain matters, without 
excluding other relevant factors, to which the Di- 
rector of ODCM and the President shall give 
consideration under section 2. The following is 
the language of this subsection : 


For the purposes of this section, the Director and the 
President shall, in the light of the requirements of na- 
tional security and without excluding other relevant fac- 
tors, give consideration to domestic production needed 
for projected national defense requirements, the capacity 
of domestic industries to meet such requirements, exist- 
ing and anticipated availabilities of the human resources, 
products, raw materials, and other supplies and seryices 
essential to the national defense, the requirements of 
growth of such industries and such supplies and services 
including the investment, exploration, and development 
necessary to assure such growth, and the importation of 
goods in terms of their quantities, availabilities, char- 
acter, and use as those affect such industries and the 
eapacity of the United States to meet national security 
requirements. In the administration of this section, the 
Director and the President shall further recognize the 
close relation of the economic welfare of the Nation to 
our national security, and shall take into consideration 
the impact of foreign competition on the economic wel- 
fare of individual domestic industries; and any sub- 
stantial unemployment, decrease in revenues of govern- 
ment, loss of skills or investment, or other serious effects 
resulting from the displacement of any domestic products 
by excessive imports shall be considered, without exclud- 
ing other factors, in determining whether such weakening 
of our internal economy may impair the national 
security. 


SUBSECTION (d) OF SECTION 2 

Subsection (d) directs the publication of a re- 
port on the disposition of each case. Moreover, 
the Director of ODCM is directed to publish pro- 
cedural regulations concerning investigations and 
reports under section 2. 


SUBSECTION (¢) OF SECTION 2 

Subsection (e) of section 2 of the 1954 Exten- 
sion Act, as amended, directs the Director of 
ODCM, in consultation with other Government 
agencies and with the President’s approval, to 
submit to Congress by February 1, 1959, a report 
on the administration of this section (i. e. the 
national-security provisions). 
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SUBPENA AND RULEMAKING POWERS OF THE 
TARIFF COMMISSION 


Section 9 of the 1958 Extension Act amends the 
Tariff Act of 1930 (a) to broaden the powers of 
the Tariff Commission to obtain information by 
subpena or otherwise in connection with any in- 
vestigation by the Commission authorized by law 
and (b) to authorize the Tariff Commission to 
adopt such reasonable procedures, rules, and regu- 
lations as it deems necessary to carry out its func- 
tions and duties. 

Nore: These provisions are designed to assist 
the Tariff Commission in obtaining the informa- 
tion it needs in escape-clause cases and other 
investigations. 


U.S. and China Amend Agreement 
on Atomic Energy Research 


The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Department of State (press release 742) an- 
nounced on December 9 that the Governments of 
the United States and the Republic of China had 
signed an amendment on December 8 to the re- 
search agreement for cooperation? between the 
two countries which will enable the Republic of 
China to obtain materials of interest in connec- 
tion with defined research projects related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. ‘The amendment 
to the agreement was signed at Washington, D.C. 

John A. McCone, Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, and Walter S. Robertson, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, 
signed the amendment for the United States and 
Ambassador George K. C. Yeh for the Republic of 
China. 

Among the materials that may be transferred 
to the Republic of China are 100 grams of con- 
tained uranium 235, 10 grams of uranium 233, 
250 grams of plutonium in the forms of fabri- 
cated foils and sources, and 10 grams of pluto- 
nium in other forms. 

The research agreement for cooperation be- 
tween the Republic of China and the United 


States has been in effect since July 18, 1955. 


1Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3307. 
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Expansion and Protection of U.S. Private Foreign Investment 


Following are statements made on December 1 
by Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, J.H. Smith, Jr., Director, 
International Cooperation Administration, and 
Dempster McIntosh, Managing Director, Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, before the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Trade Policy of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


STATEMENT BY MR. DILLON 


Press release 726 dated December 1 


I welcome the opportunity to appear before this 
subcommittee to explore with you the subject of 
United States private foreign investment. 

Today, with a hostile Communist bloc actively 
pressing a massive offensive against the Western 
system of free enterprise, the expansion and pro- 
tection of American private investment abroad 
has become a matter of utmost concern to the De- 
partment of State in the conduct of our foreign 
relations. We have the liveliest interest in stimu- 
lating the outflow of United States private in- 
vestment and its associated management skills. 
We are seeking actively to enlist the vast resources 
and talents of American private enterprise in in- 
vigorating the economies of the free world. The 
skills of our private citizens, their experience in 
industry, and their resources of capital are an 
asset. we must enlist to make the free world strong 
and to keep it free. The need is particularly 
acute in the newly developing countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

I do not need to dwell on the political or the 
human significance of economic growth in these 
countries. Their peoples and their leaders want 
political and economic independence. They want 
a stronger voice in world affairs. And they des- 
perately want to improve their living standards. 
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These countries are today a part of the free 
world. They want to remain so. But to remain 
free they must have an acceptable measure of eco- 
nomic growth. They must never come to feel that 
their choice lies between bread and freedom. 
Whether they meet the challenge of growth in 
freedom or whether they take the Communist road 
to growth and, in the process, are marshaled 
against us in hatred and envy, depends in no small 
part on what we do. 

The obstacles in the way of growth in the less 
developed world are staggering: There are wide 
variations, of course, but, in the main, govern- 
ments are weak, inexperienced, and thinly staffed. 
There is a shortage of technical, administrative, 
and organizing skill at every level. The energies 
of government leaders are consumed in the strug- 
gle to consolidate political power and so to in- 
sure their new-found independence. Racial, re- 
ligious, and class divisions add to economic and 
political tensions. The ratio of population to re- 
sources in many countries is abysmally out of pro- 
portion. Tradition.and inertia are a drag on 
progress. 

We deceive ourselves if we think that progress 
will come easily according to natural laws. It 
will require continued and determined—even 
heroic—effort. The main burden is on the coun- 
tries themselves, but it is in our interest as well as 
theirs that we help to ease and speed the process 
of growth. 

If these countries continue to stagnate, dema- 
gogs of one stripe or another will come forward 
to capitalize on discontent and frustration. They 
may mobilize support by stirring up memories of 
old wrongs—the highly industrialized nations of 
the West are favorite scapegoats. They may try 
to quiet internal unrest by external adventure. 
Or they may try to push the economy forward by 
regimentation in the Communist pattern. The 
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danger to our future security and well-being is 
clear. 


Opportunity for Joint Effort 


It has always seemed to me that the private 
business community has a special stake in the suc- 
cess of this effort. Does anyone think for a mo- 
ment that our expanding foreign trade and in- 
- vestment will be unaffected if these great areas of 
the world fail to accomplish their economic 
growth in freedom? Or that the very ways in 
which we conduct our international commerce— 
largely on the basis of economic considerations— 
could prevail if these countries turned to totali- 
tarian means of achieving their economic goals? 

I regard this problem—the achievement in 
freedom of higher living standards—as_ the 
primary economic and political problem of the 
20th century. Fortunately it is a problem in 
which the interests of our Government and our 
business community coincide, so that a real op- 
portunity exists for a joint effort in attacking it. 
The objective is truly a national objective whose 
achievement is not, and should not, be the re- 
sponsibility of Government agencies alone. 

There is no easy solution to this problem, and 
no single instrument alone will serve. We need 
the combined resources of Government and of 
private enterprise to meet it. We can help the 
developing countries in a number of important 
ways: 

1. We can help by maintaining a high level of 
domestic economic activity so that we can buy the 
products of their industry and agriculture. 

2. We can help by providing technical assist- 
ance in education, in agriculture, in industry, in 
resource surveys, and in public administration. 
By sending experts into the field, by establishing 
training institutes abroad, by fellowships and 
study tours in American institutions, we can do 
more than convey skills; we can help to convey 
attitudes and values as Today many 
private groups are making an important contri- 
bution in this field. 

3. We can help the process of growth by pro- 
viding capital for the basic public facilities on 
which development depends: the roads, dams, and 
harbors, the power grids and communication net- 
works that are essential to a modern economy. 
The Export-Import Bank and the Development 
Loan Fund—and, in the international field, the 
World Bank—are the financing agencies for this 


well. 
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purpose. But the roads, dams, and power grids 
the banks can help to finance are not direct instru- 
ments of production. They do not produce the 
food, clothes, and housing required for a more 
decent living. They are anticipatory investments. 
They make it possible for enterprising persons to 
produce an increasing variety of goods and serv- 
ices for the consumer. 


Influence of the Private Investor 

It is in this great field of production that we 
look to the private investor. We look to him to 
increase output on the farm, to extract the ores 
locked in the earth, to establish the factories for 
fabrication and the networks for distribution. 

In the less developed countries, as in the United 
States, these activities, although admittedly lim- 
ited, are essentially private activities. There may 
be differences among countries in the free world 
in the degree to which governments participate di- 
rectly in economic activity, but the bulk of pro- 
duction and distribution in the less developed 
countries is in private hands or is waiting to be 
developed by private initiative. 

We can help to speed the process of growth 
by giving technical and financial assistance to lo- 
cal entrepreneurs who want to invest in their 
country’s growth. And we can make a major 
contribution to free-world development by giving 
every proper encouragement to the American pri- 
vate investor to export his capital and his skills. 
Both his capital and his skills are needed. They 
are both scarce resources in the free world today. 
By putting his funds and his management talents 
to work abroad, the American investor not only 
develops effective enterprises; he also stimulates 
indigenous business groups by the influence of his 
example. 

Private investment in these areas coming from 
other industrialized countries has these effects too, 
and we welcome it as contributing to economic 
growth. We recognize that the activities of Eu- 
ropean investors in many parts of Asia and 
Africa, for example, long antedate the activities 
of our own investors, and we look forward to 


their continued activity and interest. 


Promoting U.S. Private Investment Abroad 


I should like to sketch briefly the programs 
we now have under way to promote United States 
private investment abroad: 
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In the treaty field we are continuing to nego- 
tiate the basic treaties of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation that provide the framework for 
international trade and investment. These trea- 
ties contain more comprehensive provisions for the 
protection of investments than did the treaties 
negotiated in an earlier day. 

We are actively negotiating international tax 
treaties to resolve issues of taxability in the 
United States and abroad and to work toward a 
reasonable allocation of sources of taxable income. 

In our current tax-treaty negotiations we have 
introduced an important innovation. We are pre- 
paring to give tax credit for certain income taxes 
spared, as if they had in fact been collected 
abroad. At the present time a United States cor- 
poration operating abroad does not benefit from 
temporary income-tax incentives and exemptions 
that developing countries may offer. Having a 
smaller foreign tax credit, the corporation pays a 
correspondingly higher United States tax. Thus 
the effort of the developing country to attract 
American capital by tax inducements is frus- 
trated. Under the “tax sparing” provisions, the 
United States corporation would get a tax credit 
for income taxes spared by the foreign country 
as part of a bona fide program to promote pro- 
ductive investment. 

Under our investment guaranty program we 
offer investors, for a fee, guaranties against losses 
from certain nonbusiness risks: expropriation, in- 
convertibility, and war. 

I should be remiss at this point if I did not say 
a few words about the normal, day-to-day activi- 
ties of our embassies and consulates overseas. 
They’are manned largely by officers of the Foreign 
Service of the United States. The very name of 
their service is indicative of the fact that their 
duties are not limited to forwarding the interests 
of the Government. These dedicated men and 
women are working for the best interests, both 
public and private, of all of the American people. 

They provide a continuous flow of information 
about investment conditions and opportunities 
abroad. They are prepared to advise and counsel 
American businessmen, both resident and visiting, 
and to assist them in every way appropriate—as 
indeed’ we in Washington are too. Very fre- 
quently the ambassadors and the principal eco- 
nomic and commercial officers abroad are able to 
be of help in facilitating our private trade and 
investment activity. More often than not this is 
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accomplished in quiet approaches or conversa- 
tions which go unheralded and often even un- 
noticed. 

We are endeavoring to strengthen and enlarge 
the economic and commercial staffs of our mis- 
sions abroad so that they can be even more helpful 
in matters of these kinds. During the past year 
a personal instruction was sent to every ambassa- 
dor to make sure that his staff was fully aware of 
the importance of this work and was making 
every reasonable and proper effort to assist 
American private trade and investment interests. 

We have Government agencies for financial 
participation in United States private investment 
abroad. In addition to its medium-term exporter 
credits, the Export-Import Bank makes long-term 
development loans to private enterprise as well as 
to governments. Its loan in excess of $100 million 
to the Southern Peru Copper Corporation, in 
which four American companies are participating 
to mine ore in Toquepala, Peru, is a notable exam- 
ple. The bank also lends to American investors 
abroad foreign currencies reserved for this pur- 
pose from the receipts of our sales of surplus 
agricultural commodities. In this first year of its 
operation the Development Loan Fund has 
authorized loans to several American private 
enterprises overseas and has other similar 
applications under active study. 


Need for Further Effort 


These measures—treaties of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation; double-tax treaties; the 
new tax-sparing provisions in our tax treaties; 
guaranties against certain nonbusiness risks of 
foreign enterprise; reporting and personal as- 
sistance services by our embassies; and loans to 
private ventures where other sources of capital 
are not available on reasonable terms—are the ros- 
ter of major measures that have been developed 
over a period of years. 

Some have not yet had an opportunity to prove 
themselves fully. As yet we have no tax treaty 
in effect which contains the tax-sparing provision. 
Our program of guaranties can come into force 
in each country only after the conclusion of an 
investment-guaranty agreement. Such agree- 
ments are now in effect with 38 countries. We are 
vigorously pressing the negotiation of similar 
agreements in other countries. The Development 
Loan Fund has had only one brief year of opera- 
tions; its influence on private ventures has yet to 
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be felt. The loans of local currencies from sales 
of agricultural commodities have only just begun. 

It is difficult, therefore, to assess in any defini- 
tive way the eventual effectiveness of these pro- 
grams. We can hope that with time their bene- 
ficial effects will multiply. But we certainly can- 
not be content to rest here. The need is too 
urgent. 

For example, while American private foreign 
investment (long-term) has reached the impres- 
sive total of around $3314 billion, the flow of 
private capital has been uneven and concentrated 
largely in Canada, Latin America, and Europe. 
U.S. direct private investment in the less devel- 
oped areas of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East 
averaged only $100 million a year during the 
past 4 years. Moreover, half of this investment 
has been in petroleum, leaving very little for all 
other purposes. 

I am sometimes told that there is little more 
that can appropriately be done than is now being 
done; that the obstacles to greater investment, 
especially in the less developed countries, are be- 
yond the reach of the United States Government 
and beyond the reach of the investing community 
as well; that the deterrents are a consequence of 
the present stage of economic development and 
politica] evolution in the underdeveloped world; 
and that only slowly, as economic development 
proceeds and exaggerated nationalism subsides, 
will the situation alter. 

There are some economic historians who have 
schematized the situation. Private foreign invest- 
ment in the less developed countries, they say, 
follows a U-shaped curve. In the early stages of 
evolution toward growth, foreign businessmen and 
foreign investors are welcome. Trade is conducted 
by foreign groups, and concessions are granted 
for foreign exploitation. As countries begin to 
advance on the road to growth, they become more 
conscious of themselves as nations. In this period 
of active nationalism they may try to expel the 
foreign investor. Then, as growth proceeds and 
as they develop more confidence in themselves, 
they invite the foreign investors back, and we are 
then on the upswing of the U-shaped curve. 
There may be some validity in this picture, but I 
do not think we should be bemused by it. For 
myself, I believe that we can and must find new 
ways to promote American private investment 
abroad and that we have by no means exhausted 
all the practicable possibilities. 
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At this time several studies are under way. We 
have asked a representative group of business 
leaders associated with the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Business Advisory Committee to explore 
new ways in which Government and private en- 
terprise can cooperate to promote free-world 
growth. In response to the Javits amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act,’ the executive branch 
is preparing a report and recommendations on 
ways in which private enterprise can be more effec- 
tively utilized in advancing the foreign-policy 
objectives of the United States. The business 
community has been circularized, and business 
leaders are being asked for their suggestions. The 
help of private consultants has also been enlisted. 
We are hopeful of fruitful results from these 
studies. 


Lessons Learned From Experience 


In constructing an expanded program to stimu- 
late United States private investment abroad, we 
should be guided by lessons learned from previous 
experience. I should like to cite a few of the 
factors to be taken into consideration : 

First, the limitations of such a program must 
be recognized: A large part of our foreign eco- 
nomic problems simply cannot be solved by pri- 
vate enterprise. While an enlarged flow of United 
States private investment abroad is vital to the 
success of efforts to speed the economic growth 
of the less developed countries, it is only one, 
albeit a major, weapon in this struggle. The 
job is so vast and complex that it must be at- 


‘tacked by all the resources and ingenuity of both 


Government and private enterprise working hand 
in hand and in close partnership. The encourage- 
ment of private investment abroad should never 
be made the excuse for curtailing other impor- 
tant elements in a rounded, valid, and vital mu- 
tual security program, whose operations can and 
should serve to prepare and smooth the way for 
private investment both of indigenous and of for- 
eign capital. 

Second, the program must be balanced: There 
are a number of major obstacles presently imped- 
ing an increased flow of United States private in- 
vestment abroad. They include, for example, the 
relatively high exploratory costs to a company 
contemplating its first investment abroad, ex- 
change problems, the attitudes of foreign govern- 


1For text, see BuititeTin of Nov. 3, 1958, p. 716. 
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ments, the lack of tax incentives to compensate 
for the admittedly greater risks of new foreign 
investment, and finally the lack of institutional 
financing available in this country to smaller en- 
terprises desiring to start new operations overseas. 
To be of maximum effectiveness, a program to en- 
courage such investment should attack all these 
obstacles on a broad scale. 

Third, we must remember that foreign private 
investment can only flourish when the peoples of 
the countries concerned feel that this investment 
is benefiting their country as well as the foreign 
investor. This spirit can often be nurtured by 
partnership arrangements. It invariably re- 


quires a major effort at understanding and adap- 
tation on the part of American businessmen who 
wish to prosper abroad. 


Before I close, I should like to emphasize the 
fact that every United States investment abroad 
normally sets off its own small cycle of economic 
growth in its host country. Each tends to be a 
focal point of capital accumulation for further 
useful investment in the country, and, most im- 
portant, each investment tends to stimulate com- 
plementary and/or supplementary investments on 
the part of local capital. 

An increased flow of United States private in- 
vestment into underdeveloped countries, accom- 
panied by the ingenuity and dynamism that has 
always characterized United States private enter- 
prise, could mean an injection of vitality into the 
underdeveloped countries that would set off an un- 
paralleled process of economic growth. 

It is for this reason that we particularly wel- 
come the exploratory hearings your subcommittee 
is holding. We hope that from the testimony of 
those most directly concerned—the businessmen 
whose energies we want to enlist—fresh and stim- 
ulating ideas will develop that can be translated 
into effective programs designed to help achieve 
our national goal of peace and prosperous free- 
dom in a stable world. 


STATEMENT BY MR. SMITH 
Press release 727 dated December 1 


It is a pleasure to have this opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this discussion of United States pri- 
vate foreign investment and its influence overseas. 

What I have said during my 14 months as ICA 
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Administrator is summarized, better than I could, 
in a statement which your chairman [Representa- 
tive Hale Boggs] made to the National Foreign 
Trade Council 2 weeks ago. He stated, 


Private investment of American funds abroad is pref- 
erable to Government spending for many reasons. Not 
the least of which is the fact that such investment as- 
sures the most economic use of limited United States re- 
sources. The plain truth is that the need for capital by 
the free nations of the world is far larger than the 
amounts which our taxpayers can reasonably provide. 
For this reason alone private American capital must be 
encouraged to go abroad and take upon itself the task 
of preserving in the world the free system which we 
earnestly believe deserves to be fostered and preserved. 


President Eisenhower’s address to the Colombo 
Plan conference? and the statements of Under 
Secretary Dillon and Assistant Secretary [of 
Commerce Henry] Kearns today make clear that 
we are all in agreement. As is often the case, 
however, we know what we believe should be 
done, but we do not immediately find the means 
whereby it can be done. In addition both the ob- 
jective and means of accomplishment which we 
select cannot be considered as automatically ac- 
ceptable and palatable to the foreign governments 
with which we work. 

I would like first to discuss what we are doing 
in ICA to st*mulate private investment. This di- 
vides in two: first, activities in the United States 
to enhance the attractiveness of investment over- 
seas and, second, activities endeavoring to create 
conditions within the foreign country which will 
induce foreign investment as well as stimulate the 
investment of local capital. 


Investment-Guaranty Program 

In the first category is the ICA investment- 
guaranty program operating under the authority 
contained in section 413 (b) of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. This program was originally estab- 
lished under the Marshall plan as one part of a 
three-pronged program of assistance in the form of 
grants, loans, and guaranties. Through this pro- 
gram guaranties against nonconvertibility, expro- 
priation, and war risk are issued for new invest- 
ments. The program is being pursued very 
actively. We now have agreements with 38 
countries and, as of October 1, 1958, we had issued 
244 guaranty contracts amounting to $319 million. 


*Ibid., Dec. 1, 1958, p. 853. 
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Pending applications are in excess of $1 billion, 
and the program at this stage enjoys a net fee 
income of over $3 million. Guaranty activity in 
the less developed countries has been increasing 
sharply, and within the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30, the program has issued guaranties in ex- 
cess of $106 million covering investments in Trini- 
dad, Iran, India, the Philippines, and French 
West Africa. The guaranty program thus far 
has cost the taxpayers nothing and, barring un- 
foreseen international upheavals, should continue 
to show a net profit. The State Department is 
undertaking negotiations in other countries to ex- 
pand the coverage. 

This guaranty program is considered essential 
by some American investors because it protects 
them from noncommercial risks such as expropri- 
ation, nonconvertibility of currency, and war over 
which they have themselves no control. There are 
other risks which we believe also should be in- 
cluded, such as revolution and insurrection as dis- 
tinguished from war. The provision of this type 
of guaranty places the investor in a position to 
conduct his business without fear of loss from 
some causes for which he is not responsible. 


Advice on Opportunities Overseas 


However, there is no advantage in offering this 
protection to an American investor whose capital 
is securely and profitably at work in the U.S.A. 
or Canada unless we also bring to his attention 
equally attractive investment opportunities over- 
seas. Here our people work with the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, which publishes in- 


formation on all such opportunities. Mr. 
Kearns, who has already spoken, heads this ag- 
gressive organization, among other duties. In 
addition we have had the good luck to have other 
governments publish guides on how Americans 
can invest in their country. The Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, not known to probably 
90 percent of Americans, has had the foresight 
to do this in a 110-page pamphlet. I hope this 
example will be followed by many other countries. 
It is surely becoming clear from the current price- 
earnings ratio in our common stocks today that 
American capital is having difficulty finding really 
attractive investment opportunities within our 
country, and this situation may offer an excellent 
opportunity for other countries to present their 


case. 
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Tax Incentive 


Thirdly, we have consistently supported the 
proposal for a tax reduction or deferral in the 
United States on income from investments over- 
seas. 

So there are three steps taken within the United 
States: one, the elimination of some of the non- 
commercial risks; second, the introduction of the 
investor to the opportunity; and third, the pos- 
sibility of a direct and positive U.S. tax incentive. 


Actions Overseas 


Now let us turn to action within the recipient 
countries. Our efforts here are conducted 
through our operations missions, which are in- 
structed to shape assistance programs so that they 
encourage private investment, both by American 
and other investors. To keep this presentation 
short, I will mention things which deal with peo- 
ple, banks and credit institutions, law, labor, in- 
dustrial research, use of nondollar capital, and 
industrial zoning. 


People and Management 


Capital without management is useless. Man- 
agement is essential to the transition from indi- 
vidual craftsmen to complex industrial organiza- 
tions which must be made in many countries. 

Consequently we train entrepreneurs. We bring 
foreigners to the United States to study our man- 
agerial practices, to learn on the job; we send 
United States industrialists to foreign countries 
to help and give advice to those starting busi- 
nesses. We send many foreigners to Puerto Rico 
to see firsthand what private enterprise has actu- 
ally accomplished. 

We have established eight industrial develop- 
ment centers—technical and managerial training 
institutions. These produce the men and items 
to work with our development banks on the estab- 
lishment of new industry. Mr. J. P. Grant, who 
has just returned from 4 years in Ceylon and is 
presently the Deputy Director for Program and 
Planning of ICA, will describe one of these briefly 
for you, with your permission, and then I will 
continue. 


Another example of training people is ICARE 
[Instituto Chileno de Administracién Racional de 
Empresas] in Chile. This is a joint project fi- 
nanced by ICA and a number of private compa- 
nies with the object of stepping up production 
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through the introduction of better management. 
Also, our education programs conducted through 
university contracts produce the whole gamut of 
sorely needed technical experts, ranging from en- 
gineers to bookkeepers. 


Banks and Credit Institutions 


We have assisted in the establishment of local 
lending institutions in the following countries: 
Formosa, Greece, India, Israel, Jordan, Korea, the 
Philippines, Turkey, and Uganda. 

These range from commercial banks, which ad- 
minister special loan and guaranty funds, as in 
Jordan, to organized development banks, as in 
Turkey. 

Few Americans realize that until recently there 
was an almost complete absence in many countries 
of loc) credit institutions for financing medium 
and small private industries. ICA has played a 
really major role in helping to alleviate this prob- 
lem. More than $250 million, or the equivalent 
in local currency, has been or is being made avail- 
able to development banks or local private indus- 
tries which ICA has helped to establish or expand. 
I have a chart * which indicates the extent of this 
assistance. This chart does not include the insti- 
tutions which ICA has helped to establish and 
which have as their purpose the establishment of 
relatively large private industries. 

The number of ICA-supported loan programs 
has been expanding as their effectiveness in stimu- 
lating industrial enterprise has become apparent. 

In addition we work closely with the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund Corporation, which will be cov- 
ered by Mr. McIntosh. Our effort here to stress 
loans to private enterprise is indicated by my 
memorandum of October 14, 1958, to the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund Corporation, which proposed 
that the following questions be asked concerning 
each loan application: 

1. If the loan is proposed for the public sector, have 
we adequately endeavored to find some means of accom- 
plishing the same purpose through the private sector? 

2. If the enterprise is in the public sector and for good 
reasons it is felt we should not deny the loan, have we 
endeavored to determine policy on government divestment 
of such enterprises? 

3. Have we endeavored to assure ourselves of efficient 
management of public enterprises indicating a preference 
for autonomous government corporations for such 
purposes? 

4. Have we endeavored to assure ourselves of price 


* Not printed. 
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policies and rate structures which would assure repay- 
ment of the loan from project revenue? 

5. Has the country recently expropriated or national- 
ized any property or industry ? 

6. If the loan is for a public project because private 
enterprise is unwilling or unable to engage in the project, 
is this because of an unfavorable climate for private en- 
terprise within the country? 

7. Has the country a satisfactory policy in regard to 
treatment of foreign investment with regard to foreign 
exchange policy, etc.? 

8. Has the U.S. proposed or conducted FCN [friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation] treaty negotiations with 
the country and what is the country’s attitude towards 
such a treaty? 

9. Has the country executed an investment guaranty 
agreement and what is its attitude towards execution of 
such an agreement? 

10. Has the country a reasonable tax structure and 
administration? 

11. Are we assured that the minimum number of U.S. 
dollars and the maximum amount of local currency are 
being applied to the project and that our best efforts have 
been exerted to make available for this purpose local- 
currency funds under any other arrangement with the 
borrower? 


When an individual undertakes to start a com- 
pany in the United States of America, there are 
a number of things available to him which he 
takes for granted but without which he simply 
could not get under way. We must recognize that 
these things are lacking in many of the countries 
in which we work. For example, there may be 
no law providing for a corporate entity. Often 
there is no means of recording title to real 
property—in fact there are no benchmarks on 
which to base a description of real property. 
There are no laws governing chattel mortgages. 
There are no bonding or insurance companies. 
There is no stock exchange in which we can 
market the equity in our company. In one coun- 
try I recently visited there was no legal method 
by which a debt could be collected. It will be a 
somewhat herculean task to bring into being these 
institutions, but we are proceeding in that direc- 
tion. We have already assisted in drafting legis- 
lation, which has been enacted in a number of 
countries, covering investment. Following up 
the San Francisco conference of last year on 
private investment, we have contracted with the 
American Bar Association for a study of the legal 
framework which should be available in the un- 
derdeveloped countries to accelerate investment. 
You may recall that at San Francisco there was 
a call for a “magna carta” for protection of for- 
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eign interests and for the establishment of an in- 
ternational court of arbitration. It is intended 
that this be pursued vigorously. 


Labor 


We have a number of programs in the field of 
labor education, designed to increase the contri- 
bution of labor to economic development. Rea- 
sonable conditions of employment are essential in 
the establishment of any new enterprise. We 
must take positive steps here to assure the poten- 
tial worker that free enterprise creates payrolls 
and wealth and does not exploit labor. Mini- 
mum-wage laws are part of this program. 


Industrial Research 


We have a number of research institutions in 
the less developed countries to which a potential 
investor can turn for such items as market re- 
search, new techniques, et cetera. I visited such 
an institution in Lebanon last year and found 
it was frequented by individuals seeking out fun- 
damental, even elementary, information on meth- 
ods of manufacturing or marketing. This 
transfer of technology seemed to me of great as- 
sistance to the businessman, small and big alike. 


Use of Nondollar Capital 


We often think of our assistance as being in 
the form of dollars. It is important to note that 
much of our assistance to private enterprise re- 
sults from the importation of surplus commodities 
from the United States into a foreign country. 
The local currency generated by the sale of these 
commodities is then loaned to private investors to 
provide the working capital and local-currency 
costs for their enterprises. Thus in solving our 
own surplus-commodities problems we further our 
objective in creating private enterprise overseas. 
The Cooley amendment, which deals with this, is 
well known to all of you. 

Industrial Zoning 

We have also worked in the field of industrial 
zoning—an effort to concentrate industry in dis- 
tricts which are properly designed from the point 
of view of power supply; air, sea, and surface 
transportation; accessibility to labor, raw mate- 
rials, and markets. In this country this would 
seem elementary, but in many countries it is an 
unheard-of concept; yet private enterprise, which 
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has no right of expropriation or condemnation, 
needs assurance that the sites of its plants will 
have their essential characteristics preserved. 


Acceptance of Private Enterprise 


These are some of the actions taken by us in 
foreign countries. We believe they are having 
some influence. For example, there is encourag- 
ing evidence in the recent Colombo Plan discus- 
sions that the less developed countries are 
becoming increasingly interested in the private 
sector. I quote from the Colombo Plan confer- 


ence communique of November 13, 1958: ¢ 


The committee noted that member countries in the area 
have increasingly recognized the importance of private 
investment and have encouraged the growth of the pri- 
vate sector. Important also in this growth is the role of 
foreign private investment which can provide capital to- 
gether with the technical and managerial skills so needed 
by the countries of the region. There is an increasing 
awareness of the need to attract foreign investment. 


Mr. [Morarji Ranchhodji] Desai, Finance Min- 
ister of India, also has recently indicated in a 
speech in New York that his country’s attitude 
was undergoing a change. If these words and at- 
titudes are converted into the law of the land, we 
will have made real progress. 

However, we must realize that the free-enter- 
prise system is not offering itself to a vacuum; it 
is opposing and being opposed by the doctrines 
and practices of communism. Its progress is seri- 
ously handicapped by continuous attacks from 
Communist sources which label it “imperialistic,” 
“colonial,” “exploitation,” et cetera. For this 
reason I have asked such organizations as the 
Business Advisory Council and Business Interna- 
tional to sponsor aggressive selling of the concept 
of free enterprise by businessmen themselves. 
They must produce the detailed argument for, 
and examples of, the benefits of our system, while 
the Government, through all of the agencies con- 
cerned, must consistently advance the principles 
of free enterprise. There should be no hesitancy 
about this, because this is our system—the only 
system which will both preserve individual free- 
dom and provide more than temporary and ten- 
uous support to the many countries now striving 
for economic independence. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank 
you again for calling this hearing and to assure 


* BuLLeTIN of Dec. 1, 1958, p. 860. 





you of our interest in improving our performance 
in this field. We will welcome the suggestions 
which emanate from these hearings. 


STATEMENT BY MR. MCINTOSH 


I welcome this opportunity to discuss and give 
you our views on the role of private investment 
in foreign economic policy as it relates to the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. It seems clear to us that 
the foreign-policy objectives of the United States 
in the economic field cannot be met by reliance 
only on direct Government action and capital. 
To obtain real economic progress in the underde- 
veloped areas of the world will require vastly 
more capital than can be expected from govern- 
mental sources in the U.S. and in other developed 
countries. And it will require managerial and 
industrial training, know-how, and general busi- 
ness attitudes properly beyond the scope of gov- 
ernment. This gap must be filled by private en- 
terprise and investment, and currently such pri- 
vate participation is falling far short of the mark. 

The Development Loan Fund is and can in- 
creasingly become an important tool in not only 
providing public capital to major public develop- 
mental projects but also in providing assistance 
through a variety of means in promoting private 
investment abroad. The Development Loan 
Fund can be instrumental in both assisting U.S. 
private investment in underdeveloped countries 
and in stimulating private enterprise and invest- 
ment internally in the countries themselves. 


Current Status of DLF Activity in Private Sector 


In describing and assessing the current status 
of DLF activities relating to the private sector, 
some points regarding DLF’s overall history and 
activity to date should be borne in mind. The 
DLF has been in active operation for only 11 
months. Congress appropriated $300 million to 
the DLF in 1957 and $400 million in 1958. These 
resources, however, fall far short of the needs. 
The priority demands on these limited resources 
to meet minimal developmental requirements in 
urgent situations have meant that full-scale ac- 
tivity, including of course that relating to the pri- 
vate sector, has not yet been possible. Neverthe- 
less we believe that our performance to date in 
assisting and promoting private enterprise and 
private investment has been highly creditable. 
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From the beginning we have stressed the avail- 
ability and the determination of the DLF to assist 
and promote private investment and participation. 
Our original and recently revised prospectus, 
which has been distributed in large numbers 
throughout the country and around the world, as 
well as our other public announcements and 
speeches have included statements that the DLF 
is prepared to make available assistance for pri- 
vate persons and corporations in the form of di- 
rect loans, by the use of guaranties, and by other 
means (other than direct grants and equity par- 
ticipation). We have emphasized that the DLF 
favors joint private ventures between American 
investors and private foreign investors in order 
to bring together needed production and manage- 
ment know-how with knowledge of local economic, 
business, and political conditions. Where public 
projects are required, we have indicated that we 
particularly favor those activities which lay a 
basis for, or eventually make possible, productive 
private investment. 

Of the $573 million of DLF loans signed, ap- 
proved, or earmarked as of October 31, about $60 
million represents loans directly to private in- 
vestors. A substantial additional portion consists 
of loans to governments for which the private 
sector will be the user of the goods imported. 
An example of the latter situation would be a 
loan to the Government of India to permit the 
import of jute machinery which will be sold to 
private mill owners. 

The direct loans which have been authorized 
include: a loan of $2,600,000 to an American com- 
pany operating in Paraguay; $2,750,000 to a pri- 
vately owned cement company in Taiwan; 
$2,100,000 to a privately owned cement company in 
Korea; $4,200,000 and $10,000,000 to privately 
owned development banks in Pakistan and Tur- 
key; and $3,030,000 for private-sector projects in 
Brazil, Liberia, Somalia, and Costa Rica. In 
another case under negotiation an operation has 
been authorized which is intended to include the 
exercise of DLF’s guaranty function.’ It is pro- 
posed that DLF will guarantee a loan of 
$4,500,000 to be made by a private U.S. bank to 
a company in Taiwan, accompanied by a direct 
loan of $2,000,000 by DLF to the same borrower. 
Full details on these and other private-sector loans 
are available for your information. 


* Ibid., Dec. 22, 1958, p. 1012. 
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In addition to the loans authorized thus far 
DLF currently has an active backlog of applica- 
tions totaling about $1.7 billion. Of this we esti- 
mate that over $500 million are, or could be 
expected to be, private-sector applications with 
either U.S. or foreign borrowers. Our rapidly 
increasing number of contacts, conferences, and 
correspondence with U.S. and foreign private 
business representatives can be expected to result 
in more applications in the near future. And this 
rate in turn will be stepped up as further DLF 
capital and staff resources become available. 

It should be borne in mind also that the great 
majority of the loans authorized by the DLF in 
the public sector will have important benefits for 
private enterprise by furnishing the basic facili- 
ties—railways, roads, power, communications, ir- 
rigation—essential to furthering private enter- 
prise. Thus, for example, a loan of $20 million 
to the Government of Thailand to rebuild and 
vastly expand the power-distribution system for 
Bangkok is essential to bring to rapidly expand- 
ing and multiplying private entrepreneurs the 
electric power which will become available. as 
hydro and thermal projects now under way are 
completed. 


Policies and Methods 


We are now instituting a careful review by ex- 
perienced consultants of our private loans to date 
and of private applications on file with a view 
to a comprehensive assessment of our loan criteria 
and of other methods to bring forth private par- 


ticipation. We are also examining methods to 
assure that all possible private participation in a 
proposal has been thoroughly explored. 

We have great hope that the guaranty approach 
now available to us can be used much more effec- 
tively and broadly, in close association with other 
DLF assistance, to promote private participation. 

One approach to the problem of stimulating 
private investment, particularly in smaller proj- 
ects, is through the use of lending institutions in 
the underdeveloped countries themselves. It is 
evident that an important element in industriali- 
zation in many countries could be the transforma- 
tion and expansion of some of the former largely 
commercial banking institutions into longer term 
industrial lenders. In some cases existing private 
commercial banks, in the absence of industrial 
banks, might be used by making DLF funds avail- 
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able through these banks for private projects 
which the banks are ready to partially guarantee 
or finance—their minimum participation being, 
for example, 20 percent. This gives many of the 
administrative problems to local banks, provides 
a demonstration (through the assumption of some 
of the risk) of the local reputation and credit- 
worthiness of a borrower (an evaluation often 
difficult for an outsider to make), and serves to 
help reform and liberalize local lending institu- 
tions. The DLF is currently considering at least 
one undertaking of this nature. 

An alternative method is the use of local in- 
dustrial development banks. The DLF is under- 
taking an expanding role in the initiation and 
support of this type of bank. Here, too, is an 
important means of getting capital and technical 
know-how into the private industrial sector and 
of demonstrating the possibilities to the banking 
industry of industrial loans. The DLF has al- 
ready approved loans to five of these development 
banks and expects to be working actively on many 
more. Undoubtedly much of the success of this 
method, however, will depend on our effectiveness 
in assisting in the actual establishment and opera- 
tions of the banks with the appropriate criteria, 
organization, government and public understand- 
ings, et cetera. 

An important obstacle to private foreign in- 
vestment can be categorized as the “investment 
climate.” We contemplate that the DLF will 
play an increasingly active role, working closely 
with embassies and ICA missions in continuously 
seeking for ways of stimulating private enterprise 
and private investments in the underdeveloped 
countries. 

The DLF may be a source of U.S. support to 
regional development institutions. Here again 
thera should be useful opportunities to improve 
the climate of investment and to put the resources 
of the institutions into the private sector as much 
as possible. 

The DLF is also concerned with means of effec- 
tively using local currency available through 
other programs such as P.L. 480 [Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act] and to 
become available as local-currency repayments on 
former DLF loans accrued. Loans of these local 
currencies back into the economy, particularly in 
the private sector, can be a useful means of in- 
fluencing the use of the country’s resources. To 
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have local currencies readily available can also 
help, often in combination with dollar loans, in 
consummating private loan undertakings, contri- 
butions to local development institutions, et cetera. 


Conclusion 

The DLF, in its short life, has thus made a 
substantial start in providing real assistance to 
private enterprise and investment. The DLF 


believes, however, that much more can and must 
be done. As the keystone to the U.S. Government 
determination and effort to promote real economic 
development, the DLF has a profound responsi- 
bility. This job of economic development cannot 
and should not be done only by public capital. 
The DLF must thus act as a catalyst and must 
bend every effort to mobilize private enterprise. 
We intend to devote increased effort to that end. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U.N. Adopts Resolution 
on Public Information Activities 


Following are two statements made in Commit- 
tee V (Administrative and Budgetary) by Sena- 
tor Bourke B. Hickenlooper, U.S. Representative 
to the General Assembly, during debate on the 
report of the Expert Committee on U.N. Public 
Information, together with the teat of a resolution 
adopted in plenary session on December 18. 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 13 


U.S. delegation press release 3077 


There is before the committee today a draft 
resolution sponsored by the United States delega- 
tion,’ relating to the report of the Expert Commit- 
tee on United Nations Public Information.? I 
would like to take this opportunity to introduce 
this resolution and to explain its content and our 
reasons for putting it forward. 

It will be recalled, Mr. Chairman, that for a 
number of years there has been a difference of 
opinion between the Secretary-General, on the one 
hand, and this committee and the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions, on the other hand, concerning the proper 
level of expenditure by the United Nations for 


*'U.N. doc. A./C. 5/L. 527. 
* U.N. doc. A/3928. 
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public information activities. This committee 
and the Advisory Committee have expressed the 
view that the level of expenditure for such activi- 
ties should gradually be brought down to a target 
figure of $414 million annually. The Secretary- 
General has stated his belief that he could not 
carry out the basic policy of the United Nations 
public information and the principles for the im- 
plementation thereof established by the General 
Assembly itself if the level of expenditure were 
fixed at $414 million.® 

Last year this committee requested the Secre- 
tary-General to appoint an Expert Committee to 
review and appraise the work, methods used, and 
effectiveness of the results achieved by the pub- 
lic information service of the United Nations 
(including the information centers) with a view 
to recommending possible modifications to insure 
a maximum of effectiveness at the lowest possible 
cost. We now have before us the report of the 
Expert Committee together with the comments 
of the Secretary-General thereon. The draft 
resolution which we have tabled is designed to 
deal with both of these documents. 

The first preambular paragraph of the resolu- 
tion simply notes with appreciation both the re- 
port of the committee and the comments of the 
Secretary-General. I am certain that all will 
concur in this. 


*For the Secretary-General’s comments on the report 
of the Expert Committee, see U.N. doc. A/3945. 
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The next two preambular paragraphs of the 
resolution should be considered together. The 
first of these recalls the General Assembly resolu- 
tions 13 (I) of February 13, 1946, and 595 (VI) 
dated February 4, 1952, which established the 
basic policy of the United Nations public informa- 
tion program and the principles for the imple- 
mentation thereof. Our purpose in doing this 
is to make clear that the basic policy and the prin- 
ciples mentioned in those resolutions still provide 
the essential guidelines for the Secretary-General 
in implementing the public information program 
of the United Nations. We wish to dispel any 
thought that at this time any change is being pro- 
posed in the policy or principles. 

The next preambular paragraph reads as 
follows: 


Considering that, pursuant to the above-mentioned 
resolutions, the Secretary-General should, within budg- 
etary limitations imposed by the General Assembly, 
make available objective and factual information con- 
cerning the United Nations and its activities to all the 
peoples of the world through any appropriate 
media. ... 


Report Proposes New Interpretation of Policy 


We have inserted this paragraph in the reso- 
lution because of questions arising from the report 


of the Expert Committee. That report proposes 
what appears to us to be a new interpretation of 
the basic public information policy of the United 
Nations and has cast some doubt as to what the 
objective of the Secretary-General should be in 
carrying out the information program. We be- 
lieve that this third preambular paragraph will 
dispel this doubt and will make it clear that the 
objective of the Secretary-General now remains 
exactly as it was under earlier resolutions. 

The last three preambular paragraphs of the 
resolution reemphasize basic principles which 
have been accepted by the General Assembly and 
the Secretary-General for many years. 

We believe that there is no disagreement with 
the principle stated in the fourth preambular 


paragraph that the Secretary-General should give 


priority to the use of all media of information 
which insure a maximum of effectiveness at the 
lowest possible cost. 

We also believe that there is agreement on the 
principle, stated in preambular paragraph five, 
that the Secretary-General should enlist the co- 
operation of governments, privately owned mass 
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media of information, private institutions, non- 
governmental organizations, and educators in the 
program of informing the peoples of the world of 
the United Nations and its activities. This is a 
part of the basic policy approved by the General 
Assembly in 1946. We are now merely calling 
upon the Secretary-General to place greater em- 
phasis on this matter in order to secure greater 
effectiveness in the information program, perhaps 
at a reduced cost. 

I wish to make it very clear at this point that 
we are not suggesting that the agencies and indi- 
viduals mentioned in this preambular paragraph 
should be considered by the Secretary-General as 
the sole channels through which public informa- 
tion about the United Nations should reach the 
peoples of the world. We believe very strongly 
that the Secretary-General should, when and 
where necessary, make information about the 
United Nations and its activities directly avail- 
able to the peoples of the world. We believe that 
it is unrealistic, as suggested in the report of the 
Expert Committee, to attempt to define rigidly a 
so-called immediate target for the Office of Public 
Information. The immediate target will vary by 
area and by time, and the Secretary-General must 
be alert to use opportunities for more effective dis- 
semination of information. In areas having 
highly developed media of mass communications, 
obviously the Secretary-General should make use 
of these to the fullest possible extent, and in this 
case the so-called immediate target becomes the 
ultimate target; namely, the peoples of the world. 
Where and when media of mass communications 
are not highly developed, then the Secretary- 
General must rely upon other channels and other 
means for making information available to the 
peoples of the world. 

The last preambular paragraph, which indi- 
cates a view that greater emphasis should be 
placed upon the operations and effectiveness of 
information centers, will not, we believe, occasion 
any dissent in this committee. I might add, how- 
ever, that we are not suggesting that the placing 
of greater emphasis upon information centers 
should be accomplished at the expense of the effec- 


' tiveness of important information activities at 


United Nations Headquarters and overall central 
direction of the information program. Never- 
theless, it may well be that the Secretary-General 
will decide that, in the interest of greater effec- 
tiveness of the information program as a whole, 
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the increased emphasis upon information centers 
can well be accomplished by a transfer of certain 
functions and perhaps certain posts from Head- 
quarters to the field. 


Function of Assembly To Provide Basic Policy 


I now come, Mr. Chairman, to the first opera- 
tive paragraph of the resolution, and I believe 
that I should explain at this point our basic ap- 
proach to the handling of the report of the Expert 
Committee. We believe that our function in the 
General Assembly is to provide the basic policy 
and principles for the information program and 
that we should leave to the Secretary-General the 
implementation and administration of the pro- 
gram. Accordingly, once we have made clear, as 
we have tried to do in the preambular paragraphs 
of this resolution, that the basic policy and prin- 
ciples laid down in earlier Assembly resolutions 
remain unaltered, then we must leave to the Sec- 
retary-General the matter of dealing with the 
specific recommendations in the report which pro- 
pose modifications in the methods used by the Sec- 
retary-General in carrying out the basic policy 
and principles. Thus, all that we are requesting 
in this first operative paragraph is that the Sec- 
retary-General give attention to this report upon 
which so much money and time have been spent, 
that he consider carefully specific recommenda- 
tions contained therein with a view to imple- 
menting those which he finds consistent with the 
basic policy and principles and which promise 
to improve United Nations information activities. 
We are not attempting to direct him to imple- 
ment any specific recommendation. 

We have been asked already, Mr. Chairman, 
why we used the phrase “specific recommenda- 
tions” in the first operative paragraph. We have 
done this because the report of the Expert Com- 
mittee contains, along with a great number of 
specific recommendations, a considerable amount 
of explanation of the committee’s rationale in 
arriving at these recommendations. For example, 
the committee indicates that its various recom- 
mendations flow from the committee’s definition 
of a new immediate target for the public informa- 
tion program. We believe that the specific recom- 
mendations contained in the report can be, and 
indeed should be, considered by the Secretary- 
General on their own merits and wholly apart 
from the rationale of the Expert Committee in 
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putting them forward. We all know that we are 
often justified in following a certain course of 
action, even if it is also favored by others for 
reasons wholly different from our own. Thus, we 
would hope that the Secretary-General would 
look at the specific recommendations of the report 
objectively and consider whether they—or any of 
them—are likely to improve the information 
program. 

We do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that in this 
resolution we ought to try to indicate to the Sec- 
retary-General which specific recommendations 
we believe are good or bad. However, the United 
States delegation—and I am sure this is true of . 
other delegations—will not hesitate to express its 
views upon certain of the recommendations about 
which concern has already been expressed pub- 
licly. Indeed, at this point I would like to com- 


ment briefly on several of these. 


Availability of U.N. Radio Programs 


One of the most controversial recommendations 
in the report of the Expert Committee is obvi- 
ously that dealing with radio. In part, this con- 
troversy results from the fact that this recom- 
mendation is subject to several interpretations. 
If the recommendation is taken to mean that 
United Nations radio programs should not be 
beamed into any countries without the request or 
consent of the governments of those countries, 
then obviously we consider it unacceptable. All 
information concerning the United Nations and 
its activities is available to all people of the 
United States. Statements by all delegations of 
their points of view, whether or not they agree or 
conflict with views and policies of the United 
States Government, are available to the people of 
the United States. Similarly views of govern- 
ments expressed in the United Nations forums and 
decisions of United Nations organs should be 
available to all the peoples of other countries, 
whether or not these statements and decisions ac- 
cord with the policies of the governments of those 
countries. Thus we cannot accept a veto by gov- 
ernments upon the transmission to their, peoples 
of objective and factual information about the 
United Nations, its proceedings, its decisions, and 
its other activities. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
recall the fact that the General Assembly has 
already placed on record its view concerning the- 
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responsibility of member governments to provide 
access for their citizens to information essential 
to international understanding and peace, partic- 
ularly that concerning the United Nations and 
its activities. In resolution 187 (III) dated No- 
vember 17, 1947, the Assembly recommended that 
all member governments take measures to en- 
courage the teaching of the United Nations Char- 
ter and the purposes and principles, the structure, 
background, and activities of the United Nations 
in schools and institutes of higher learning of 
their countries, with particular emphasis on such 
instruction in elementary and secondary schools. 
This was a positive indication of the Assembly’s 
view that governments should assist in making 
information concerning the United Nations and 
its activities available to their peoples. Further, 
the Assembly in resolution 290 (IV) dated De- 
cember 1, 1949, called upon all governments to 
remove the barriers which denied to peoples the 
free exchange of information and ideas essential 
to international understanding and peace. Obvi- 
ously this resolution included in its scope a re- 
quest that governments not hamper the flow to 
their peoples of information concerning the 
United Nations and its activities. 

Another recommendation which has caused 
some concern is that contained in paragraph 226 
of the report to the effect that there should be a 
shift of emphasis in the method of dissemination 
of information from “mass approach through 
media of mass communication” to the selective 
approach of public relations. Now I am not 
wholly certain what is meant by this reeommenda- 
tion, particularly the phrase “public relations” in 
this context. As I have indicated earlier, we 
believe that information disseminated concerning 
the United Nations should be factual and ob- 
jective. We do believe that a greater emphasis 
than heretofore should be placed upon existing 
organizations and institutions, both governmental 
and nongovernmental. I also tried to make clear, 
however, that we do not accept the view that 
such existing organs are to be considered the sole 
channel for the transmission of information and 
that we do believe that media of mass communi- 
cation should be used where available. If this 
recommendation of the Expert Committee is taken 
to mean that existing organs are to be considered 
the sole channels for disseminating information to 
the exclusion of media of mass communication or 
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that the information disseminated should be other 
than factual and objective, then, of course, we 
would find it wholly unacceptable. 

One thing should be crystal clear, Mr. Chair- 
man. We in the United States repudiate the 
theory that information has to be spoon fed to 
the people. Our tradition is based on the belief 
that the people are sovereign and do not have to 
be told what to think by an elite corps of prop- 
agandists. We strive for a world in which, more 
and more, every citizen can read the facts and the 
arguments in his newspaper or periodical, hear 
them on his radio and his television, consider not 
just one side but all sides, and make up his own 
mind. Any other system, in our opinion, fails to 
respect the intelligence of the people. 

To return to the United States resolution, Mr. 
Chairman, I hope that I have made clear what 
we intend by the first operative paragraph. I 
believe that no special explanation is required 
concerning the last two operative paragraphs. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, if my explanation of 
the United States resolution has not clarified its 
intent and purpose to the satisfaction of all dele- 
gations, I will be very glad to give further ex- 
planations in the course of the debate. 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 19 


U.S. delegation press release 3085 


Thus far in the debate we have heard many 
brilliant, penetrating, and analytical statements. 
We have especially appreciated the statements of 
two distinguished members of the Expert Com- 
mittee, Mr. El-Messiri of the United Arab Re- 
public and Professor Rodriguez Fabregat of Uru- 
guay. We are indebted to all those who have 
spoken for having so thoroughly analyzed the re- 
port of the Expert Committee so as to contra- 
vene a number of alleged misconceptions concern- 
ing it. However, several interpretations of the 
report seem to be somewhat at variance in certain 
particulars, thus compounding the difficulty of 
formally accepting or rejecting specific items of 
the report in a resolution. 

I must confess that, if we had listened only to 
certain of these statements, members of this com- 
mittee might well have concluded that the report 
was not open to the interpretation placed upon 
certain of its recommendations by informed and 
competent persons, that it basically recommended 
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pe views of the Soviet Union. 


a earjous curtailment of the uses of certain mass 
medi§ of information and constricted the respon- 
wens! ‘ of the Secretary-General to inform the 

fs of the world of the actions of the United 
Natié ‘bas. Such an interpretation has been a cause 
of cage ern to many of us. 

H¢vever, Mr. Chairman, we have also heard the’ 
stateyent made by the representative of the 
U.S.4,R. [K. D. Levychkin]. I believe that his 
statejkent made clear to all of us what the actual 
situg (fon is, namely, that with respect to a number 
of rd, smmendations the language used in the re- 
port! overs a divergency of views which existed 
in tl. Expert Committee. Accordingly, it is not 
at a}; ‘surprising that these recommendations have 
been /*1e subject of various and conflicting inter- 
pret#}ions causing some readers to strongly en- 
dors,” ‘the report and some to vigorously oppose 
it. 


Sovict*Interpretation of Report 


W.» took particular note, Mr. Chairman, of the 
inte;),cetation placed by the Soviet representative 
on sibparagraphs “a” and “b” of paragraph 227 
of tlgreport. We wine this particularly im- 
port(yt since two of the draft resolutions before 
us \ juld have us endorse paragraph 227. The 
interjretation of the Soviet representative made 
pix'fectly clear what we had feared to be the case. 
Tj. Soviet representative indicated that it was 
hig ijnterpretation—and we must remember that 
a. gui uber of the Soviet delegation sat on the Ex- 
}eget_ Committee—that the OPI should be directed 
te /\void so-called controversial issues in making 
ifformation available to the peoples of the world. 
the lieve we can fairly take it that what the Soviet 
if. esentative considers to be controversial issues 
‘ug, those matters on which the vast majority of 

Assembly takes a decision in disagreement 
if As we under- 
id it, it is a decision of this character that the 


%j 4,resentative of the Soviet Union considers to be 


Biss jguage of the report. 
ip 


fy 


ge nt such as the unanimous report of the Special 


nd 


‘x 
ay 
oe | 
* 
ee 


f) item of information which would lead to es- 
4: ngement, rather than to the identification of 
j{pyerple with the United Nations, to borrow the 
I biliowe that he con- 
iders, for example, any attempt to make a docu- 


‘emmittee on Hungary available to the people of 
(1,2 Soviet Union or, for that matter, to any other 
peoples of the world, should be avoided by the 
OPI. 


Looking at the other side of the coin, Mr. Chair- 
man, would the representative of the Soviet Union 
take the position that, in the event the United 
Nations should take a controversial position 
strongly favored by the Soviet Union, the people 
of the Soviet Union and of the world should not 
be informed of the fact ? 

It should be clear, Mr. Chairman, that since 
subparagraphs “a” and “b” of paragraph 227 have 
been interpreted in the Soviet fashion, then this 
committee cannot possibly endorse them. The 
fact that these subparagraphs can be interpreted 
differently does not remove the difficulty. Any 
such endorsement given by this committee after 
the Soviet statement is certain to create the im- 
pression in the minds of many—certainly in the 
minds of persons behind the Iron Curtain—that 
there has been a significant change in the United 
Nations public information policy. 

While discussing the statement made by the 
representative of the Soviet Union, I must men- 
tion several other matters. In referring to the 
Voice of America, the Soviet representative 
charged that this agency of the United States 
Government had instigated and organized the 
revolution in Hungary in 1956. I categorically 
deny this charge, Mr. Chairman, and no facts 
sustain such a charge. I believe that most of the 
peoples of the world understand the causes of the 
Hungarian revolution and that indeed no one 
knows them better than representatives of the 
Soviet Government. 


Use of VOA Facilities 


It was interesting to note the manner in which 
the Soviet representative in effect contradicted 
himself when strongly criticizing the OPI for 
using Voice of America facilities in making 
broadcasts. He charged that this was improper 
since the Voice of America was an agency of the 
United States Government and, accordingly, it 
could be expected that the broadcasts would carry 
the stamp of United States foreign policy. He 
was, of course, unable to cite any proof that this 
is the case. Shortly before he made his charge, 
he asserted that the OPI should have no hesita- 
tion in relying upon governmental broadcasting 
systems for the dissemination of information to 
peoples since surely, he said, member governments 
could be relied upon to transmit the information 
factually and not in a distorted form. Thus it 
appears that the Soviet representative on the one 
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hand endorses and on the other hand repudiates 
the use by OPI of governmental facilities in 
transmitting United Nations radio broadcasts. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to clear up any 
possible doubts about the propriety of the OPI 
making use of broadcasting facilities of the Voice 
of America and the United States Armed Forces 
network. Wholly apart from the basic policy and 
principles which should make the matter clear, 
resolution 424 (V) of the General Assembly in- 
vited member states “to facilitate the reception 
and transmission of the United Nations official 
broadcasts.” 

I might point out that in one of the preambular 
paragraphs of the same resolution the General 
Assembly considered th:t “the duly authorized 
radio operating agencies in some countries are 
deliberately interfering with the reception by the 
people of those countries of certain radio signals 
originating beyond their territories... .” The 
General Assembly condemned “measures of this 
nature as a denial of the right of all persons to be 
fully informed concerning news, opinions and 
ideas regardless of frontiers...” and invited 


“the Governments of all Member States to refrain 
from such interference with the right of their 
peoples to freedom of information... .” I com- 


mend this resolution to the attention of the repre- 


sentative of the U.S.S.R., although I recognize’ 


that he may consider that it is controversial and, 
accordingly, should be suppressed. 

Speaking of the wisdom of relying wholly upon 
the Soviet Government, for example, to transmit 
United Nations information to its people, I won- 
der whether the representative of the Soviet 
Union would be good enough to tell us how widely 
the Soviet Government and its agencies distrib- 
uted to the Soviet people the unanimous report of 
the Special Committee on Hungary. 

In speaking about the format of the United Na- 
tions broadcasts, the representative of the Soviet 
Union charged that they are done in the Ameri- 
can manner and appeared to be an echo of 
American broadcasting policies. If by this com- 
ment he meant that OPI attempted to make its 
broadcast factual and objective, as we strive to do, 
then of course I have no fault to find with this 
statement—or with the OPI. 

As the United States delegation indicated 
earlier, it takes very strong exception to the 
charges made by the representative of the Soviet 
Union against United States nationals serving in 
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the Expert Committee. 


the OPI. He stated that, in carrying out their 
functions, they were obviously guided by United 
States foreign policy. We refuse to accept these 
charges concerning these American citizens, whom 
we consider to be individuals of integrity who 
faithfully observe their oaths as international 
civil servants. 

This attack on United States citizens in the OPI 
is a regrettable commentary upon the Soviet 
Union’s concept of international civil servants. 
The representative of the Soviet Union stated that 
he was not criticizing these United States citizens 
for following United States foreign policy, and 
he said that it was only natural that they did this. 
It is obvious that the representative of the Soviet 
Union simply does not understand the obligations 
of an international civil servant. For our part, 
we do not accept the proposition that United 
States nationals or any other individuals in the 
Secretariat should follow the foreign policies of 
their national governments when performing 
their Secretariat duties. 


Efforts To Prepare Consolidated Draft Resolution 
I would now like to refer briefly, Mr. Chairman, 


' to suggestions which have been made that it should 


be possible to find some common denominator in 
the three resolutions before us * so that a consoli- 
dated resolution can be presented to this com- 
mittee. It has been suggested that this would 
lead to a unanimous resolution. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, we believe such a pros- 
pect is dim. We of course have the highest re- 
spect for our colleagues from the United King- 
dom and France and for their views on this 
matter. We are quite prepared to consult further 
with them and others, as suggested by our distin- 
guished chairman.é However, there is obviously a 
basic difference in the approach in the United 
States resolution on the one hand and the United 
Kingdom and French resolutions on the other. 
We believe that the recommendations in this re- 
port are addressed to an area within the respon- 
sibility, competence, and administrative field of 
the Secretary-General. Accordingly, we do not 
believe it to be proper, in a resolution, either to en- 
dorse or challenge the recommendations made by 
We believe that, once we 
have-made certain that the basic policy is clear, 


*U.N. docs. A/C.5/L. 527 (U.S.), A/C.5/L. 529 (U.K.), 
and A/C.5/L. 530 (France). 
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we should invite the Secretary-General to address 
his attention to the report and to give careful con- 
sideration to implementing specific recommenda- 
tions which, in his judgment, are consistent with 
the basic policy and objectives and which will im- 
prove the information program. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, even if we believed it 
appropriate for this committee to endorse the 
recommendations contained in paragraph 227 of 
the report, the United States delegation could not 
give its endorsement in this case for the reasons I 
have mentioned earlier. We are not prepared to 
provide any possible basis for a belief that any de- 
gree of approval is being given by this committee 
to the Soviet interpretation of the recommenda- 
tions. 

We do not believe that achieving unanimity in 
support for a resolution is a virtue if all that we 
do is to use a form of words to hide the fact that 
a basic disagreement exists. It is already clear 
that most questions concerning the report of the 
Expert Committee arise from the fact that the 
language used is open to varying interpretations. 
We will only compound the difficulty if we now 
adopt a resolution which is also open to varying 
interpretations. 

Accordingly, we are not prepared to accept the 
first operative paragraph of either the United 
Kingdom or the French resolution. Further, we 
are not prepared to accept the second or third op- 
erative paragraphs of the United Kingdom resolu- 
tion or the second operative paragraph of the 
French resolution. We believe that the elements 
in those paragraphs which are acceptable are ade- 
quately covered in the United States resolution. 

In order to make it clear, Mr. Chairman, that 
our position does not involve a refusal to take 
into account the views of others, I want to state 
at this point that the United States delegation 
consulted with a number of delegations concern- 
ing the basic approach to a resolution for several 
weeks before the United States resolution was 
tabled. The United States resolu‘ion was intro- 
duced in its present form only. when it was found 
impossible, after most serious consultation, to ar- 
rive at a generally agreed draft. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, the United States dele- 
gation believes it unwise at this time to attempt to 
creaie a new advisory committee or group to as- 
sist the Secretary-General in improving the public 
information program. First of all, it would be 
difficult to reach agreement as to how such an ad- 
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visory committee or group should be constituted. 
In this connection we note that what the Secre- 
tary-General has indicated he might be prepared 
to accept in the form of an advisory committee 
appears to be quite different from the type of com- 
mittee suggested by the distinguished representa- 
tive of France. 

But, even were it possible to reach agreement 
concerning the form of such a committee, we doubt 
that it would be wise to create it at this time. We 
believe that such a committee might cause sub- 
stantial delay, from time to time, because of po- 
tential divergence of individual opinions. It 
might frustrate, to a degree, the current and 
versatile use of objective news, which is the re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary-General. It might 
hamper rather than help him discharge his duties. 

We believe that we have had enough survey 
groups and expert committees involved in this 
matter for the time being, and we believe that the 
time has come for the Secretary-General, acting 
on his own responsibility, to make the best possi- 
ble use of the results of the work of these inde- 
pendent bodies. 

Several days ago, Mr. Chairman, a representa- 
tive of a nongovernmental organization suggested 
to me that the United States resolution repre- 
sented a vote of confidence in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. I am quite content to have the United States 
resolution so considered. This resolution is in- 
deed based upon complete confidence in the Secre- 
tary-General’s integrity, his desire to improve the 
public information program, and his intention to 
make the best possible use of the report of the Ex- 
pert Committee to bring about such an improve- 
ment. We trust that other members of this com- 
mittee will join in this vote of confidence in the 
Secretary-General. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION 5 


The General Assembly, 

Noting with appreciation the Report of the Expert 
Committee on United Nations Public Information 
(A/3928) dated 20 September 1958, and the comments 
of the Secretary-General thereon (A/3945) dated 16 
October 1958, 

Noting further the statements made by the Secretary- 
General at the 682nd and 689th meetings of the Fifth 
Committee, concerning the public information activities 


5U.N. doc. A/C. 5/L.539; adopted in Committee V on 
Nov. 25 by a vote of 57 to 0 with 11 abstentions and in 
plenary session on Dec. 13 by a vote of 68 to 0 with 10 
abstentions. 
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of the United Nations, in particular his statement that 
it is his “intention to act upon the many excellent rec- 
ommendations” included in paragraph 227 of the report 
of the Expert Committee in the light of the basic prin- 
ciples as interpreted in his statement made at the 682nd 
meeting, 

Recalling General Assembly resolution 13 (I) dated 
13 February 1946, as modified by General Assembly reso- 
lution 595 (VI) dated 4 February 1952, setting forth 
the basic policy of the United Nations Public Informa- 
tion programme and the principles for the implementa- 
tion thereof, 

Considering that, pursuant to the above-mentioned 
resolutions, the Secretary-General should, within budget- 
ary limitations imposed by the General Assembly, make 
available objective and factual information concerning 
the United Nations and its activities to all the peoples 
of the world through any appropriate media, 

Believing that, consistent with this policy, the Secre- 
tary-General should give priority to the use of all media 
of information which ensure a maximum of effectiveness 
at the lowest possible cost, 

Considering that the Secretary-General should place 
greater emphasis than heretofore upon enlisting the co- 
operation of member Governments, privately-owned mass 
media of information, private institutions, non-govern- 
mental organizations, and educators in the programme 
of informing the peoples of the world of the United Na- 
tions and its activities, 

Considering that greater emphasis should be placed 
upon the operations and the effectiveness of Informa- 
tion Centres in relation to the Office of Public Informa- 
tion at Headquarters without impairing the over-all 
central direction of the United Nations information pro- 
gramme, or the present facilities for the representatives 
of media of mass communication, 

Decides: 

1. To request the Secretary-General to give effect in 
1959 to the extent practicable to those recommendations 
made by the Expert Committee and to any other means 
which in the opinion of the Secretary-General will fur- 
ther the objectives set out in the preambular paragraphs 
of this resolution with the maximum of effectiveness at 
the lowest possible cost ; 

2. To request the Secretary-General to consult the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions concerning the financial implications of the action 
consequent upon his implementing the recommendations 
in operative paragraph 1 of this resolution; 

3. To request the Secretary-General to report to the 
Fourteenth Session of the General Assembly concerning 
the progress he has made in implementing this 
resolution. 


Mr. Upton To Be Executive Director 
of International Bank 


The White House announced on December 11 
that the President had on that day made the fol- 
lowing recess appointment: T. Graydon Upton to 
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be United States Executive Director of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment for a term of 2 years, vice Tom B. Coughran, 
resigned. 


The Future of Togoland 


Following is a statement by Marian Anderson, 
US. Representative to the General Assembly, 
made in Committee IV (Trusteeship) on Novem- 
ber 4, together with the texts of two resolutions 
unanimously adopted in plenary session on 
November 14. 


STATEMENT BY MISS ANDERSON 


U.S. delegation press release 3059 

In this, my first speech as a delegate of the 
United States in this committee of the United Na- 
tions, I hope you will forgive me if I begin on a 
somewhat personal note. When one enters on a 
new experience, there are usually mingled emo- 
tions—perhaps some concern because of its new- 
ness but almost always great hope as well. I had 
felt some shyness, some anxiety, about coming into 
this committee, but ever since the very first day one 
has felt completely at home here. I have sensed a 
feeling of friendliness from all those associated 
with this committee. For this Iam truly grateful, 
and I wish to thank all of you sincerely. 

Mr. Chairman, in its introduction to the six- 
power resolution recently passed by the Trustee- 
ship Council the United States delegation com- 
mented at some length on the important events 
which have taken place in Togoland under French 
administration! With independence to be 
achieved by three trust territories and at least one 
non-self-governing territory, 1960 will indeed be a 
notable year in African history. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Fourth Committee can- 
not fail to note with pleasure the words of the 
Prime Minister of Togoland [Sylvanus Olympio] 
in generously giving the United Nations a good 
part of the credit for the achievement of Togo- 
land’s independence. We for our part must tell 
him how much we have been impressed by the 
responsibility and the spirit of compromise demon- 
strated by the independence movement headed by 
him. His government came to power on the heels 


‘For a U.S. statement and text of the resolution, 
see BULLETIN of Nov. 24, 1958, p. 844. 
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of an extremely hard-fought political campaign, 
and the smoothness of the transition is testimony 
to the political wisdom and maturity of the Togo- 
lese people and to the caliber of its leadership. 

The United States delegation is also happy to 
congratulate again the Administering Authority 
on the successful completion of its trusteeship, 
which, if the wishes of the French Government 
and the Government of Togoland are heeded, will 
come to an end in little more than a year. Asa 
nation, and from the beginning of our history, we 
also owe much to the spirit of liberty which has 
always burned so brightly in France. 

We all understand the key role played in the 
achievement of Togoland’s independence by the 
elections of April 27, 1958. Much credit for the 
successful holding of these elections is due to Am- 
bassador Dorsinville of Haiti because of the skill- 
ful and impartial manner in which he and the 
members of his Commission, assisted by the 
French and Togolese Governments, supervised the 
organization and conduct of the elections. My 
delegation, Mr. Chairman, has had occasion before 
to congratulate the distinguished representative of 
Haiti on the completion of delicate missions on 
behalf of the United Nations, and we are pleased 
and happy to do so again. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the clearly expressed 
wishes of both the Administering Authority and 
the Government of Togoland, we feel there should 
be a large measure of agreement in this commit- 
tee on the resolution to be passed eventually by the 
General Assembly. We, for our part, are pre- 
pared to support any resolution which, providing 
for the simultaneous end of trusteeship and acces- 
sion of Togoland to independence, has the support 
of the Government of France and the Prime Min- 
ister of Togoland. We hope that when such a 
resolution is put forward the largest possible 
measure of unanimity will mark this event for 
what it is—one of the most important accomplish- 
ments of the United Nations to this day. 


TEXTS OF RESOLUTIONS 


The Future of Togoland Under French Administra- 
tion? 


The General Assembly, 
Recalling its resolution 1182 (XII) of 29 November 
1957, 


* U.N. doc. A/Res/1253 (XIII) ; unanimously approved 
by Committee IV on Nov. 6 (A/C.4/L.544/Rev.1/Add. 1 
and 2) and in plenary session on Nov. 14. 
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Taking note of the report of the United Nations Com- 
missioner for the Supervision of the Elections in the Trust 
Territory of Togoland under French Administration * on 
the organization, conduct and results of the elections 
which took place on 27 April 1958 in the Territory, 

Taking note of the Trusteeship Council resolution 1921 
(S-VIII) of 17 October 1958, 

Taking note of the statements made by the representa- 
tive of France‘ and the Prime Minister of the Republic 
of Togoland ° during the thirteenth session of the General 
Assembly, 

Noting further the resolution passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies of the Republic of Togoland on 23 October 1958,° 

1. Notes that the Governments of France and of the Re 
public of Togoland have decided, by mutual agreement, 
that Togoland shall attain independence in 1960, in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Chamber of Deputies of 
Togoland ; 

2. Expresses its high appreciation of the work of the 
United Nations Commissioner and his staff; 

3. Congratulates France and the authorities and people 
of Togoland on their achievements in Togoland, which 
enable the basic objectives of the International Trustee- 
ship System to be attained ; 

4. Resolves accordingly, in agreement with the Admin- 
istering Authority, that on the day which will be agreed 
upon between the Government of France and the Govern- 
ment of Togoland, and on which the Republic of Togo- 
land becomes independent in 1960, the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment approved by the General Assembly on 13 December 
1946 shall cease to be in force in accordance with Article 
76 b of the Charter of the United Nations. 


Assistance to Togoland Under French Administra- 
tion’ 


The General Assembly, 

Bearing in mind the wishes expressed by the Chamber 
of Deputies of Togoland on 23 October 1958 that assist- 
ance should be given to Togoland by the United Nations, 

Having taken note of the undertaking given by the rep- 
resentative of France at the 784th meeting of the Fourth 
Committee that the Administering Authority will transmit 
and facilitate the requests of the Government of Togoland 
for United Nations assistance through normal procedures, 

Taking note of the important assistance already given 
by France to the Trust Territory of Togoland under 
French administration, 

Considering the useful and constructive role that the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies have played 
in the past in assisting various countries in their develop- 
ment plans, 

Recalling the recent establishment of the Special Fund 
and of the Economic Commission for Africa, 

Considering that requests for assistance to Trust Terri- 


* U.N. doc. A/3957. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.4/383. 

5 U.N. doc. A/C.4/384. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.4/382. 

TULN. doc. A/Res/1254(XIII) ; unanimously approved 
by Committee IV on Nov. 6 (A/C.4/L.546/Add. 1 and 2) 
and in plenary session on Nov. 14. 
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tories deserve sympathetic consideration by the United 
Nations, 

Invites the Secretary-General, the Special Fund, the 
Technical Assistance Board and the specialized agencies 
to give urgent and sympathetic consideration to any re- 
quests for assistance concerning Togoland, submitted 
through the Administering Authority. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography * 


General Assembly 


Special Political Committee: Report of the Economic and 
Social Council (Chapter I, Section VI). Letter dated 
13 November 1958 from the President of the General 
Assembly to the Chairman of the Special Political Com- 
mittee. A/SPC/30. November 17, 1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Special Political Committee: Report of the Director of 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East. Letter dated 18 
November 1958 from the Representative of Iraq to the 
United Nations addressed to the Chairman of the 
Special Political Committee. A/SPC/31. November 18, 
1958. 1p. mimeo. 

Administrative and Budgetary Co-ordination Between 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies: In- 
formation Annex III to Budget Estimates for the 
Financial Year 1959. Note by the Secretary-General. 
A/C.5/766. November 18, 1958. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees: World Refugee Year. Statement of Finan- 
cial Implications Submitted by the Secretary-General. 
A/C.5/765. November 19, 1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Keport of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. Report of the Third Committee. A/4001. 
November 19, 1958. 11 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Emergency Force: Budget Estimates for 
the Period 1 January to 31 December 1959. Twenty- 
fifth report of the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions to the thirteenth session 
of the General Assembly. A/4002. November 19, 1958. 
8 pp. mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1959. Organiza- 
tion of the Secretariat: The Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs and the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration. Statement by the Secretary-General at 
the 690th meeting of the Fifth Committee. A/C.5/767. 
November 20, 1958. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. Report of the Third Committee. Corrigen- 
dum. A/4001/Corr. 1. November 21, 1958. 1 p. mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1959: Section 
13—Permanent equipment. Twenty-sixth report of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions to the thirteenth session of the General As- 
sembly... A/4003. November 21, 1958. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1959: Major 
maintenance and capital improvement programme at 
Headquarters. Twenty-seventh report of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
to the thirteenth session of the General Assembly. 
A/4004. November 21, 1958. 4 pp. mimeo. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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Economic and Social Council 


Economic Commission for Africa: Adoption of Rules 
of Procedure. Note by the Executive-Secretary. 
E/CN.14/3. November 6, 1958. 48 pp. mimeo. 

Technical Assistance Committee. Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance Payments to the Special Ac- 
count Including Voluntary Payments and Estimated 
Local Costs Assessments for the Highth Financial 
Period (1958) as at 31 October 1958. E/TAC/REP/136. 
November 19, 1958. 4 pp. mimeo. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention on road traffic with annexes. Done at Geneva 
September 19, 1949. Entered into force March 26, 1952. 
TIAS 2487. 

Accession deposited: Poland, October 29, 1958. 


Aviation 


International air services transit agreement. Signed at 
Chicago December 7, 1944. Entered into force for the 
United States February 8, 1945. 59 Stat. 1693. 
Acceptance deposited: Austria, December 10, 1958. 


Shipping 

Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization. Signed at Geneva March 6, 1948. 
Entered into force March 17, 1958. TIAS 4044. 
Acceptance deposited: Pakistan, November 21, 1958. 


War 


Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per- 
sons in time of war. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950; for the United States February 2, 
1956. TIAS 3364, 3362, 3363, and 3365, respectively. 

Ratification deposited: Australia (with a reservation, 
declaration, and statement), October 14, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


Brazii ~ 

Agreement extending the military mission agreement of 
July 29, 1948, as amended (TIAS 1778, 2970, 3330, and 
3659). Effected by exchange of notes at Rio de Janeiro 
March 4 and April 2, 1958. Entered into force April 
2, 1958. 


China 


Agreement amending research reactor agreement concern- 
ing civil uses of atomic energy of July 18, 1955 (TIAS 
8307). Signed at Washington December 8, 1958. En- 
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ters into force on date on which each Government re- 
ceives from the other written notification that it has 
complied with statutory and constitutional require- 
ments. 


Japan 

Parcel post agreement and protocol, and detailed regu- 
lations of execution and protocol. Signed at Tokyo 
October 2 and at Washington November 3, 1958. En- 
ters into force on date to be agreed upon by the re- 
spective authorities of the two countries. 

Research and power reactor agreement concerning civil 
uses of atomic energy. Signed at Washington June 
16, 1958. 

Entered into force: December 5, 1958 (date each Gov- 
ernment received from the other written notification 
that it has complied with statutory and constitutional 
requirements). 

Research reactor agreement concerning civil uses of 
atomie energy. Signed at Washington November 14, 
1955. TIAS 3465. 

Terminated: December 5, 1958 (superseded by agree- 


ment of June 16, 1958, supra). 


Pakistan 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 


with exchanges of notes. Signed at Karachi Novem- 
ber 26, 1958. Entered into force November 26, 1958. 


United Arab Republic (Egyptian Territory) 


Agreement for the exchange of international money or- 
ders. Signed at Cairo October 6 and at Washington 
October 31, 1958. Enters into force on date to be 
agreed upon by the contracting parties. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Designations 
Robert H. Thayer as Special Assistant to the Secre- 


tary for the Coordination of International Educational 
and Cultural Relations, effective December 8. 


Recess Appointments 


John O. Bell, Special Assistant for Mutual Security 
Coordination, December 6. (For biographic details, see 
press release 736 dated December 8.) 

John D. Jernegan, Ambassador to the Republic of Iraq, 
December 11. (For biographic details, see press release 


748 dated December 11.) 


Closing of Consulate at Kirkuk 


The consulate at Kirkuk, Iraq, was closed effective 
November 27, 1958. 





PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Navigation—Establishment of Loran Transmitting Sta- 
tion. TIAS 4106. 19 pp., map. 25¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 


Nicaragua—Signed at Managua September 5, 1958. En- 
tered into force September 5, 1958. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Equipment, Materials, and 
Services. TIAS 4108. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of American and 
Malaya. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington June 


30 and July 9, 1958, Entered into force July 9, 1958. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: December 8-14 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Releases issued prior to December 8 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 726 
and 727 of December 1 and 729 of December 3. 


No. Date Subject 
*736 12/8 Bell designated special assistant for 


mutual security coordination (bio- 
graphic details). 
India credentials (rewrite). 
Haiti credentials (rewrite). 
Educational exchange (Chile, Japan). 
Educational exchange (Far East). 
Educational exchange (Latin Amer- 
ica). 
12/9 Atomic research agreement with Re- 
public of China. 
12/10 ICA service awards. 
12/10 Dillon: ICC All-Employees Meeting. 
12/10 Jones and Welch designated career 


ministers. 
12/11 


U.S. delegation to NATO Ministerial 
12/11 


%37 12/8 
738 2/8 
*739 12/8 
*740 12/8 
*741 12/9 





Meeting. 
Department science officer program 
(rewrite). 

12/11 Recess appointment of Jernegan as 
Ambassador to Iraq (biographic 
details). 

12/12 Murphy: “The Strategy of Commu- 
nist Advance.” 

12/12 Dillon: Special Committee of OAS. 

12/12 Nixon: message to Prime Minister of 
Ghana. 


12/14 Four Power communique on Berlin. 


*Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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This review of the International Educational Exchange Program 
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of the United States Information and Educational] Exchange Act of 
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